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FOREWORD 


We are extremely happy that this issue of the Japan Quarterly should 
be published just before the Ninth General Assembly of the International 
Press Institute in Tokyo. The Assembly will bring to Japan about 150 
journalists from all over the world. The number may be small, but all are 
men who hold vital positions in the world’s leading and most influential 
newspapers, and we are proud to be able to hold up for them a small mirror 
in which to view Japan as it is today. 

The Japan Quarterly, a product of the postwar years, is already seven 
years old and has twenty-three issues to its credit. As an international magazine, 
it has, of course, no political aims nor does it set out to be a guide for the 
tourist. It is not concerned, therefore, with presenting only the good side 
of Japan. We have always been completely frank about the weaknesses of 
Japan’s politics and society; and, on the other hand, we have never hesitated 
in presenting the Japanese view of the world situation as a whole. Our sole 
aim is to create a thread of truth linking Japan and the rest of the world. 
To do so, we are convinced, is to prepare—in however small a way—for the 
coming age of destiny for mankind. The Editor 
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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 


The New Security Treaty 


N Washington on January 19, 1960, Prime Minister Kishi of Japan and 

I U.S. Secretary of State Herter signed the new U.S.-Japan Security Treaty— 

properly speaking, the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security Be- 
tween Japan and the United States of America. 

Negotiations on the new treaty had taken one year and three months. 
It was on September 11, 1958, that Foreign Minister Fujiyama met the late 
Mr. Dulles, then Secretary of State, in Washington and agreed with him that 
negotiations on revising the Security Treaty should be commenced through 
formal diplomatic channels. 

On October 4 of the same year, this agreement bore fruit in Tokyo 
in the first meeting to discuss the subject between Mr. Fujiyama and U.S. 
Ambassador MacArthur. From that date, a full year and a quarter passed before 
the Foreign Minister and Ambassador MacArthur held their twenty-second 
meeting on January 6, 1960, the meeting at which the final touches were put 
to the drafts of the new Treaty and the new Administrative Agreement that 
goes with it. 

Strictly speaking, the history of the negotiations could be traced back 
still farther, for even before this the U.S. had been informed by Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu and Prime Minister Kishi—somewhat diffidently, it is 
true—of Japan’s desire for a restudy of the Security Treaty. 

Either way, the progress of the negotiations was tardy and ill-defined. 
The lengths to which they dragged might have been natural in diplomatic 
negotiations between two countries with conflicting interests. It was distinctly 
odd, however, between Japan and the U.S., who maintain relations of the 
closest friendship, and whose aim in the revision negotiations, moreover, was to 
ensure the continuance of this very friendship. 

Most of the blame lay on the Japanese side. The question is one that 
is always liable to be used as a pawn in the struggles within the Japanese 
political world. The Liberal-Democratic Party, Socialist Party, labor unions and 
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others all supported or opposed revision as their own positions dictated, but 
their arguments frequently overlooked the essential issues at stake and became 
opposition for the sake of opposition, or support for the sake of support. Besides 
this, divided opinion within the political parties and the unions themselves 
frequently led to internal wrangling. 

The split in the Socialist Party in October, 1959, was brought about in 
part by disagreement on this very issue. The Party's Left Wing bitterly 
attacked the theories of Party member Nishio Suehiro, who advocated qualified 
opposition to the proposed revision of the Treaty. The Party's officially decreed 
advocacy of overall abolition of the U.S.-Japanese security setup, and the 
“gradual improvement” approach suggested by the Nishio faction, finally 
proved irreconcilable, and with Nishio’s secession the Party finally split in two. 

It was the factional struggle within the Liberal-Democratic Party, how- 
ever, which formed the major and most direct reason for the sluggish progress 
made in the question. Faced with a great variety of views within his own 
Party, Prime Minister Kishi wavered constantly. When opinions failed to 
correspond, he adopted his favorite “wait-and-see” policy. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that the negotiations dragged. The complaint was even heard that the 
security question had become a domestic rather than a diplomatic one. 

With time, however, it became a question of face for the Kishi Govern- 
ment, and the stage was eventually reached when it could hardly drop the 
question of revising the Treaty without also relinquishing the reins of govern- 
ment. It was only then—in the autumn of 1959 or thereabouts—that Prime 
Minister Kishi resolved on his own responsibility to carry revision through to 
the end, and the signing was finally set for January, 1960. 

A 150-day ordinary session of the Diet started in December, 1959, and 
is due to end this May. During this session, the Kishi Government is staking 
its very existence on a desperate attempt to obtain Diet approval of the new 
Treaty. If things go smoothly, it should be able to get the approval of both 
Houses for the new Treaty by around the beginning or middle of May. Even 
so, the political situation is a delicate one, and one cannot discount entirely 
the possibility of a dissolution of the Diet or a general resignation. 

One cause of the irresolute course followed for so long by the Security 
Treaty question in Japan was public feeling, and one cannot ignore the part 
played here by the shifts and changes in the so-called intelligentsia who shape 
this public feeling. 

At first, opinion in favor of the revision was in a majority. The old 
Security Treaty had been concluded in September, 1951, at the same time as 
the San Francisco Peace Treaty: it was a product, as it were, of the 
Occupation. In its provisions, it was unsatisfactory in many respects. The 
Japanese Government, for instance, could have no say in the equipment and 
movement of U.S. forces stationed in Japan. This meant, in the Japanese 
view, that there was no way of staving off the danger of their being armed 
with nuclear weapons. Nor was any term set to the validity of the Treaty. 
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Time and again, debate in the Japanese Diet centered round the expressed 
view that the Treaty was “unequal and unilateral.” If only these failings could 
have been remedied, the majority of Japanese public opinion would auto- 
matically have given its support to revision of the Treaty. 

Moreover, the prevailing sentiment in Japan is that the country should 
throw in her lot with the democracies. Neutralist views are in a minority, 
while Communists and fellow-travelers represent an even smaller force. This 
also means, then, that provided any revision of the Security Treaty had been 
for the better, the majority would have been in favor of it. In fact, when 
Foreign Minister Fujiyama obtained a promise from Secretary of State Dulles 
that the U.S. would join in negotiations on revision of the Treaty, public 
opinion in Japan looked on it as a victory for Japanese diplomacy, and the 
Kishi Government boasted of its own achievement. 

The U.S.-Japanese negotiations, thus, got under way in a favorable at- 
mosphere. Henceforth, however, as they suffered successive buffets, now from 
the Right, now from the Left, they gradually acquired an unsavory air, their 
original aims became distorted, and the public, in consequence, grew wary 
and apprehensive on the subject. 

Let us glance here at the situation within the Liberal-Democratic Party. 
Ikeda Hayato, Minister of International Trade and Industry, regarded as one 
of the favorites as the Party's next president, held that revision of the 
Treaty could wait. Later he was persuaded by the views of former 
Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru into agreeing—albeit in a negative fashion— 
with the advocates of gradual revision. The Miki and Matsumura factions, 
which along with the Ikeda faction make up what is known as the “anti- 
mainstream” faction within the Party, adopted the role of critical bystanders 
watching to see how the Government fared. The group known as the Shunjikai 
and led by K6no Ichiré was the strongest opponent of revision. It defied the 
Kishi “mainstream faction” by declaring that, unless the words “peace of the 
Far East” were deleted and the term of the Treaty’s validity shortened from 
the proposed ten years, it would refuse absolutely to support it and might even 
absent itself “through ill-health” from Diet debate on the ratification. 

The Kishi and Sat6 faction—the so-called “mainstream faction”—with the 
support of the Ishii and Ono factions, was the only one that took any action 
toward revising the Treaty. Faced with such a complex and delicate situation 
within his Party, Prime Minister Kishi blew hot and cold alternately, his 
attention more wrapped up in the political situation at home than in the 
question of Japanese security. 

This state of affairs naturally increased public dissatisfaction and opposi- 
tion. It was intolerable, people complained, that such an important question 
of foreign policy as that of the Security Treaty should be taken advantage of 
for purposes of intra-party wrangling. At the same time, as the trend being 
taken by negotiations on the new Treaty became more apparent, public ap- 
prehension also increased concerning the Treaty as such. 
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The quesiion of Okinawa and the Bonins is a case in point. One section 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party was of the view that, although the two groups 
of islands were at present under U.S. administrative control, provision should 
be made for Japanese action as a mutual defense measure with the U.S. in 
the event of a military attack on them from outside. However, these two is- 
lands are also included within the mutual defense area covered by America’s 
treaties with Nationalist China, the Philippines and Republic of Korea, so that, 
should they be included in the scope of the U.S.-Japanese treaty, Japan would 
find herself in a military relationship with Nationalist China, the Philippines 
and the Republic of Korea. Such a relationship, constituting as it would a 
virtual Far East Treaty Organization, would not only irritate the Soviet Union 


and Communist China, but would threaten to involve Japan in any war arising. 


from disputes between other nations. Considerable public apprehension was 
aroused by the subject, but the question was disposed of thanks to the good 
sense shown by Foreign Minister Fujiyama and to U.S. insistence that she had 
no intention for the time being of relinquishing Okinawa and the Bonins. 

Nevertheless, insofar as the U.S. aim of ensuring, throug the Treaty, 
the peace and security of the Far East and the Japanese aim of ensuring the 
peace and security of Japan are somewhat at variance, it is perhaps natural 
that Japan should fear being involved in war as a result of U.S. policies in 
the Far East. This has given rise to a controversy concerning the scope of 
possible activities by U.S. forces stationed in Japan; and it has provoked the 
criticism that, though there are provisions for prior consultation between the 
two countries in the event of military combat operations by American forces 
from Japanese bases, the provisions are no more than a polite fiction so long 
as Japan is not given the right of veto. Still another complaint is that ten 
years is too long a term for the Treaty at a time when world tensions are 
relaxing. Criticisms such as these are reinforcing public opinion in Japan 
opposing the new Treaty at the moment. 

Finally, let us glance in a little more detail at the prospects for the 
Treaty in the present session of the Diet. The general view at the moment is 
that the Kishi Government will succeed somehow in gaining Diet approval for 
the Treaty and will get the exchange of ratification documents over in time 
for President Eisenhower's visit to Japan this June. 

One difficulty is that both the Socialist Party and the Democratic 
Socialist Party are opposed to approving the Treaty, and the latter has declared 
the possibility of its joining the Socialist Party in withdrawing from Diet debate 
should circumstances so demand. This would mean the Liberal-Democzatic 
Party would have to go ahead with “debate” alone. This might be possible 
if the Party resolved its internal differences, but any discord would make it 
difficult for the Party to press ahead with its solitary “debate.” 

In such circumstances, two possible ways out would be to dissolve the 
Diet or to make ratification of the Treaty the pretext for “honorably retiring” 
Mr. Kishi. Dissolution would be an emergency, do-or-die measure for the 
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Liberal-Democratic Party, and many Party members are opposed to it. Should 
the Prime Minister wish to resort to dissolution, thus, he would have to accept 
the risk of a split within his Party. Both the Socialist and Democratic Socialist 
Parties are, of course, calling for a dissolution to make possible an “appeal to 
the will of the people.” The “honorable retirement” of Mr. Kishi, on the 
other hand, would be used as a bait to secure unity within the Party and Diet 
approval of the new Treaty. 

As things are by now, any failure to ratify the Treaty would constitute 
a breach of faith with the U.S., and would involve a serious loss of face for 
the Liberal-Democratic Party. In the opinion of most observers, thus, the 
possibility of this happening is small. At the same time, there are many who 
believe that public confidence in the Kishi regime is so shaken that the Govern- 
ment cannot possibly last much longer. 


ECONOMIC: 


Developments Toward Free Trade 


HE freeing of trade has come to be widely considered as the most im- 
portant task facing the Japanese economy. In the foreign currency 
budget prepared by the Government at the end of September, 1959, only 

30% of the total outlay was allotted to items on the automatic approval list, 
and this meant that the proportion of free imports was no more than one- 
third of that allowed by the various European countries. After the general 
meeting of GATT in Tokyo during late October, however, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment began to take a more positive attitude toward the subject. In 
November the freeing of 181 import items (effective January, 1960) was an- 
nounced, and in late December it was decided that cotton and wool, both of 
which involve particularly large sums of money, would be put on the free list 
in April, 1961. Then in January of this year came an announcement of 
433 more items to be freed in April, 1960. When these arrangements have 
taken effect, the proportion of free imports will be around 70%, and this 
means a very rapid shift toward the principle of free trade over the coming 
months. 
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Underlying this movement is the fact that Japan's foreign reserves have 

improved tremendously in the past two years. There has been a favorable 

balance in the international account every month since October, 1957, and 
at the end of 1959 Japan’s foreign currency holdings reached $1,322 million, 

as compared with only $455 million during the foreign reserve crisis of 1957. 

Since annual imports now come to around $3,000 million, there is now enough 

money in the national coffer to cover imports for about five months, so that 

for the moment at least the international balance offers little cause for worry. 

With the growth of Japan's reserves, there has been a rising demand 
within the IMF and GATT organizations for a relaxation of Japanese ex- 
change controls, and it seems certain that the Government’s sudden swing 
toward free imports has been prompted largely by the realization that in 
order to persuade other nations to abandon anti-Japanese trade restrictions 
and protection under Article 35 of GATT, Japan must take steps to open her 
own markets. This, however, is not the Government's only motive, for there 
is also an important domestic factor. The fact is that twenty years of protec- 
tion under currency controls have softened a number of Japanese industries 
to an alarming extent. Surrounded by hothouse conditions, many producers 
have lost the ability to compete against intem:ational prices. If this condition 
is allowed to persist in an age when other covatries are laboring to free their 
economies and expand their trade, there is a strong danger that the Japanese 
economy will be left behind for good. It is urgent, then, that exchange 
controls and import restrictions be relaxed, and that Japan seize the natural 
advantages offered by free trade to establish her own competitive strength. 
Seen from this point of view, the freeing of Japenese imports is a step toward 
the strengthening of the Japanese economy and the expansion of Japanese 
exports. 

When Japanese industries which have hitherto been protected are actual- 
ly exposed to the cold wind from without, however, they are likely to ex- 
perience many serious difficulties. Aware of this, Japanese industrial circles, 
while recognizing the need for free trade, have a tendency to want to put it 
off as long as possible. In this connection it is importznt to note that the 
problems involved are not the same for all industries. In general, there are 
three categories: 

A. Problems arising from the nature of the business. The industries 
affected are agriculture (rice, wheat, sugar, butter, etc.) and mining 
(coal, etc.), which suffer from the inferiority of Japanese soil and 
climate or of Japanese mining veins. Producers in these fields are 
at present unable to meet international prices, and unless fairly long- 
term measures are taken to modernize their production methods and 
lower their costs, they will almost certainly hesitate to agree to the 
freeing of imports. 

B. Problems of a transitional nature. Industries most concerned are 
machine manufacture (industrial machinery, automobiles, tools, etc.) 
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and chemicals (caustic soda, pharmaceuticals, etc.), which have no 
intrinsic difficulties, but in which selling prices are still somewhat 
above the international level. A rapid freeing of imports would be 
a heavy blow, but if a concerted effort is made to increase productivity 
and lower costs during the next two or three years, there is ample 
possibility of withstanding the threat from imported items. In other 
words, short-term readjustments are needed to overcome outstanding 
difficulties. 

C. Problems of a derivational nature. The industry particularly affected 
is textile manufacture. Since the basic raw materials, cotton and wool, 
are not produced in Japan, the freeing of imports would bring no 
pressure to bear on domestic producers, and since textile manufac- 
turers are able to maintain prices below the international level, there 
is little fear that they would lose out to foreign competitors. Con- 
sequently, it would be possible even now to free imports, but if raw 
materials could be imported at will, there might well be increased 
production of cotton and woolen goods, followed by a drop in prices 
and a recession in the industry. This, in turn, might lead to excessive 
competition in the export market and eventually to dumping. Faced 
with this prospect, the textile industry is hesitant to endorse the 
freeing of imports. 


2 


The Government, though cognizant of these conditions, is taking steps 
to speed up the freeing of trade and exchange. On January 5, 1960, the 
Cabinet decided to set up a Cabinet Council for the Encouragement of Free 
Trade and Exchange, and on January 12, when this body held its first meet- 
ing, it announced the following basic policy: 

“Annual goals for the freeing of trade and currency should be 
decided upon each year, and the movement toward freeing trade should 
be carried forward as soon as the difficulties involved at home and abroad 
can be smoothed out. To this end, a definite plan should be adopted 
by the end of May, 1960.” 

With regard to the question of how much time it will take to free 
Japan’s trade, the Society for Studies into a Comprehensive Governmental 
Policy (S6g6 Seisaku Kenkyii-kai), an influential private research group headed 
by President Arisawa of Hései University, has suggested, in a document pub- 
lished in December, 1959, that the goal should be 90% freedom by March, 
1964. On the other hand, Chairman Sugano of the Economic Planning Board 
argues that three years should be quite enough time for the attainment of 
this goal. Chances are that the concrete plan to be drawn up by May will 
follow the line laid down by Sugano. 

A number of policies will be necessary to enable the economy to with- 
stand the shock of free trade. One is the revision of the anti-monopoly law. 
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There is a strong possibility that the removal of restrictions on the importation 
of raw materials will lead to a rapid increase in domestic production followed 
by an over-supply of finished products and a collapse in prices. Furthermore, 
the intensification of competition in the international field may well result in 
Japan’s being charged with dumping in foreign markets. Foreseeing such 
difficulties, businessmen propose to avoid them by forming cartels, and to this 
end they are demanding a relaxation of the currently rather severe provisions 
against monopolistic practices. At the same time, there is a strong feeling 
outside economic circles that any measure permitting the easy formation of 
cartels would act as a restraint on free competition, and at the moment it 
looks as though revision of the anti-monopoly law will be shelved. It remains 
to be seen how excess competition will be avoided after trade has been freed. 

A second policy needed is one which would spell out the Government's 
attitude toward national finance. Once a policy of free trade has been adopted, 
it will be difficult to revive controls even if there should be a turn for the 
worse in the international account. A drop in the nation’s foreign reserves 
would have to be met with definite measures, but as things stand now the 
financial structure contains so many remnants of wartime controls that new 
money measures can be imposed only with difficulty. The movement toward 
free trade must be accompanied by provisions for the effective functioning of 
the financial system, and the Government must establish a policy which wili 
relieve fears with regard to the international balance. Simultaneously, Japa- 
nese interest rates, which are at present much higher than the level in Europe 
and America, must be lowered in order to reduce industrial costs and enhance 
the ability of Japanese manufacturers to withstand international competition. 

A third need is for a reconsideration of the tax system. Japanese customs 
duties, which were established during the Occupation and have remained the 
same since, are somewhat lower than the prevailing international rates, and it is 
only natural to suppose that the freeing of trade will necessitate a revision. 
Furthermore, it is widely felt that businesses are taxed excessively, and that the 
heavy assessment is a barrier to the formation of capital by individual companies. 
The need for increased competitive strength will probably force the Government 
to revise the industrial tax system. 

A fourth policy must deal with the rationalization and modernization of 
Japanese industry. Facilities must be brought up to date and costs reduced. 
There will likely be a trend toward the merging of companies engaged in related 
enterprises and toward stronger ties between separate enterprises. Rationaliza- 
tion will constitute a severe ordeal for Japanese business, but it is an ordeal 
which must be met in order to overcome the weaknesses engendered by the 
protective policies of the past. 

A fifth governmental policy must cope with the influx of foreign capital. 
The freeing cf trade will doubtless be accompanied by the freeing of exchange, 
and this will mean the entry of foreign capital into Japanese markets. Shares 
in Japanese businesses will fall into foreign hands, and foreign capitalists will 
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establish businesses in Japan. This will certainly do something to relieve the 
shortage of capital in Japan, but at the same time it will pose the threat of 
control of Japanese enterprises by non-Japanese capital. Some way must be 
thought out to accept funds from abroad without undermining the freedom of 
Japanese industry. The low cost of labor in Japan has already attracted con- 
siderable investment interest in the United States, and at the International 
Business Roundtable Conference held by American and Japanese businessmen 
in Tokyo last November, the Americans expressed strong criticism of Japan’s 
“exclusion policy” toward foreign capital. This one incident points up the 
need for measures to deal with investments from abroad. 

Policies of the sort outlined above must certainly be enforced if Japanese 
trade is to be freed. The Japanese Government is already grappling with the 
problems entailed, and Japanese business, too, has begun to rid itself of its 
hitherto conservative attitude and to face up to the situation. The year 1960 
will undoubtedly be a historical turning point for Japanese trade and exchange, 
and for the Japanese economy as a whole, since continued economic growth 
will be ensured only after Japanese markets have been opened and Japanese 
industries made to develop the competitive strength necessary for survival. 


SOCIAL : 
The Red “Thunder Tribe” 


4 fag ecen on social questions in Japan are much concerned at the 
moment with the many problems presented by students and young 
people in general. The word “Thunder Tribe,” for instance, is in 
vogue at the moment. It describes some of the wilder of these young people, 
who drive cars and motorcycles about the streets far above the speed limit, 
colliding with pedestrians, streetcars and other automobiles and crashing into 
homes, careless of loss to others and injury to themselves, occupied only with 
the search for speed and thrills. They move with the speed of lightning and 
the noise of thunder, and one never knows where they will strike next—hence 
the name, “Thunder Tribe.” 
Now yet another word has become fashionable—the “Red Thunder 
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Tribe.” It is used of the National Union of Students’ Self-Governing As- 
sociations—known for short as “Zengakuren’”—a nation-wide federation of the 
“self-governing associations” organized by students in individual universities. 
Fired with the ideal of social revolution, utterly indifferent to actualities, they 
rush into violent demonstrations whenever any political or social problem of 
national interest occurs, heedless both of legal restrictions and of the need for 
law and order. In a sense, they are the ideological equivalent of the 
“Thunder Tribe.” 

On November 27, 1959, there were demonstrations all over the country 
against the signing of the revised U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, and in Tokyo 
there were parades by members of laborers’, salaried workers’, schoolteachers’ 
and other organizations, involving 27,000 persons in all. Here again, about 
1,000 students from Zengakuren took part. A party of twelve persons bearing 
a petition opposing the new Treaty was admitted into the grounds of the 
National Diet by a Socialist member, whereupon the Zengakuren students 
pressed in after them. Members of other organizations poured in in their wake, 
and the result was a melee involving the demonstrators and police squads with- 
in the Diet grounds. The organizers of the campaign strove to get the con- 
fusion under control and issued directions that, their objective having been 
attained with the submission of the petition, the demonstration should now 
break up. The other organizations withdrew, but the Zengakuren students 
ignored the directions and refused to disband despite all efforts to persuade 
them by Socialist and Communist Diet members. 

The result was that the whole movement opposing the revised Security 
Treaty was criticized by the Government and the Liberal-Democratic Party as 
an anti-democratic, dangerous movement attempting through demonstrations 
to bring improper pressure to bear on the deliberations of the National Diet. 
Moreover, those trying to carry the campaign on along normal lines were put 
in an embarrassing situation. 

On January 16, a delegation headed by Prime Minister Kishi and For- 
eign Minister Fujiyama left Haneda Airport for Washington for the signing 
of the new Security Treaty. The night before, about 700 Zengakuren students 
installed themselves in the airport’s terminal building in the hope of prevent- 
ing the delegation from leaving for the United States. By 4:30 a.m. on the 
16th, police squads had arrested their leaders and finally driven them out of 
the airport, but a further 300 Zengakuren students rushed to their support 
and with them engaged in a fierce tussle with the police at the entrance to 
the airport. The delegation was forced to travel through back streets to the 
airport and, even after arrival, to drive their cars right up to the aircraft. As 
many as 3,000 police were present as a precautionary measure. 

There have been many similar violent demonstrations by the members 
of Zengakuren in the past, and they have been criticized from various different 
standpoints. However, their action in forcing their way into the Diet grounds 
and trying to stop the delegation from leaving Haneda for the United States 
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actually interferes with the campaign opposing the Security Treaty, and also 
gives ultra-rightist bodies a pretext for action. As a result, organizations at- 
tempting to carry on a normal campaign are now disposed to refuse to allow 
Zengakuren students to participate in the campaign. The Conservatives have 
sneered at Zengakuren’s methods as “playing at revolution” and called them 
dangerous, while the university authorities, perplexed as to how to deal with 
the students involved, have actually been asked by the Education Ministry to 
expel them. 

Zengakuren was first formed in September, 1948, while the Occupation 
was still in progress. Since then the number of “self-governing associations” 
belonging to it has gradually increased. At present it numbers 250, represent- 
ing a total of approximately 300,000 students or about one-half of the national 
university student population. 

The number of universities is 110, some of which do not belong to 
Zengakuren. Membership costs ¥20 per year. Forty per cent of the students 
in Zengakuren are in Tokyo, which merely means that the universities them- 
selves are correspondingly concentrated in the metropolis. 

The moving spirits behind Zengakuren are the 30 elected members of 
its Central Executive Committee, which chooses from its midst a chairman, 
two vice-chairmen, a secretary-general, and an undersecretary. Until recently 
the central secretariat was under the guidance of the Young People’s and 
Students’ Section of the Japan Communist Party, while in the provinces the 
same Party’s prefectural Student Policy Sections kept a hand on the prefectural 
students’ union offices. The Zengakuren students who took part in the struggle 
against the 1950 Red purge; in the bloody 1952 May Day disturbances; in the 
incendiary bottle incidents; and in the 1956 campaign against the expansion 
of the U.S.A.F. Tachikawa base at Sunakawa were all under the leadership of 
the Japan Communist Party. 

Of the 300,000 Zengakuren members, it is said that about 2,000 belong 
to the Communist Party. From around the time of the Hungarian affair, how- 
ever, they began to attack the Soviet Union as a bureaucratic state and un- 
trustworthy, and to follow their own independent theories and course of action, 
refusing even to accept the guidance of the Japan Communist Party. All 30 
members of the present Central Executive Committee oppose the Japan Com- 
munist Party and claim themselves to be the only true Communists. There 
are certain divergences where actual theories are concerned, however, and the 
members are split into three groups, all of which agree, nevertheless, in basing 
themselves on Trotskyite ideas. Seventeen of the thirty Central Executive 
Committee members belong to the Communist League, twelve to the Revolu- 
tionary Communist League, and one to the Students Movement Democratiza- 
tion Council. Each group has its own publication. The whole of the Secretariat 
belongs to the Communist League, so that at the moment the latter is the 
driving force behind Zengakuren. 

This Communist League aims at the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and 
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the seizure of political power by the proletariat. It works, it declares, for the 
international solidarity of the proletariat, but in carrying on the struggle refuses 
to compromise with the various national Communist parties. “The parties 
calling themselves Communist parties in the various nations of the world are 
no longer Communist parties in any sense of the word,” they say. “They have 
descended to the level of opportunistic conservative parties. The biggest of 
all their impositions is Khrushchev’s theory of peaceful coexistence.” 

It is no wonder, thus, that even the Japan Communist Party has been 
embarrassed by their ultra-leftist adventurism, and has expelled some of them 
from the Party. On December 19, 1959, Akahata, the Party paper, criticized 
Zengakuren in the following terms: 

“Today, Zengakuren, the national popular organization of students’ self- 
governing associations, is under the leadership of the Trotskyites; it is increas- 
ingly creating the impression, before the broad masses of the students and the 
public, of being an ultra-leftist political body. Today it is common knowledge 
everywhere that since the leadership of Zengakuren is in the hands of the 
Trotskyites and it is being conducted along ultra-leftist lines, Zengakuren itself 
is in danger of becoming a tool for incitement and trickery by the forces of 
reaction.” 

The political student movement is a feature particularly common to 
colonies and to backward nations. Young people in these countries, in oppos- 
ing the forces of conservatism, rely exclusively on theory; and they are driven 
by the uncompromising situation into considering themselves heroes. While 
the attitude of Zengakuren in Japan today is not essentially different from 
these, it also has something in common with that of England’s “Angry Young 
Men” and America’s “Beat Generation” in partaking of the international 
tendency of postwar young people to make a break with the older generation. 

One must also recognize, however, in the way they take things into their 
own hands with no care for social order, a reflection of the confused political 
state of Japan today. The Kishi Government has often relied on the Govern- 
ment Party’s majority in the Diet to force through its own wishes without 
so much as listening to the opposition’s arguments. This happened, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Vietnam reparations question and again in the pur- 
chase of Lockheed fighter planes from the United States. Such methods have 
caused increasing mistrust among the public. Similarly, a large number of the 
public are doubtful about the provisions and effects of the newly-revised U-S.- 
Japan Security Treaty. The Asahi Shimbun of January 18 this year published 
the results of a poll of public opinion on the revised Treaty. Thirty-eight 
per cent of those questioned feared the danger of war, and the percentage of 
those opposing revision was particularly high among young people in their 
twenties and thirties. 

The opinion of most sensible people can probably be summed up as 
follows: “If only the Government and its Party were more preoccupied with 
the fate of Japan and mankind in general and less with their own, the course 
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taken by Zengakuren would probably change too.” Some actually sympathize 
with Zengakuren: “So long as discussion continues to get nowhere and the 
opposition party remains powerless,” they say, “one cannot blame Zengakuren 
unreservedly for trying to keep its theories unsullied.” Others again, say: 
“Before criticizing them, one should take into consideration the fact that young 
people are acutely conscious of the danger of war. They still have vivid 
memories of how young people in the last World War were egged on to the 
battlefront by the nation’s leaders.” 

Japan is going through a period of comparative prosperity, and a large 
number of ordinary students either have little interest in politics or at least 
keep them to themselves and refuse to join in political campaigns for fear it 
hinder their chances of getting a job. This angers the more politically-minded 
students into furious activity, which alienates them from the rank and file of 
students and drives them in turn into still more radical and spectacular action: 
this kind of thing is one of the causes for the present lack of balance in Zen- 
gakuren’s methods. 

Today, however, even within Zengakuren itself, there are growing signs 
of reluctance to go along with the Central Executive Committee. With the 
irruption of students into the Diet grounds and the attempt to prevent the 
Security Treaty delegation from leaving for the U.S., the movement seems to 
have gone just about as far as it can. This, combined with shortage of funds, 
will probably force it to change its methods henceforth. It would seem likely, 
however, that this will only mean submitting itself once more to the guidance 
of the Japan Communist Party. 

Many of the students who become leaders of Zengakuren come from 
Tokyo University and other universities where the entrance examinations are 
most difficult, and their scholastic ability is generally high. Their sense of 
being a privileged elite helps drive them on in the movement: this is a problem 
for the nation’s educators. The presence of social attitudes which tend to 
overindulge them just because they are students is, on the other hand, a matter 
of concern for the whole nation. 
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New Trends in Japanese Socialism 


Seki Yoshihiko 


AST year at the Blackpool convention of the British Labour Party, Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell, the party chairman, made a speech in which he hinted 
that Article IV of the party constitution, which defines the aims of the 

party, might be amended. At its Bad Godesberg convention, the German Social 
Democratic Party followed the lead taken a year earlier by the Austrian party 
and adopted a new platform. One cannot but feel, upon comparing the two 
platforms with the Linz and Heidelberg platforms of the twenties, that the 
Socialist movement the world over has entered upon a new phase. 

The political mood of Japan is generally said to lag about a generation 
behind that of the world; but in Japan too the Democratic Socialist Party, 
which broke away from the Socialist Party last year, has adopted a provisional 
platform embodying the ideas of Democratic Socialism. The change is, of 
course, in keeping with the changed tone of international Socialism. As a 
glance at the strength of the new party in the Diet' reveals, however, the new 
Socialism still has relatively few supporters. It is, moreover, doubtful whether 
all of the Democratic Socialist Diet members, unlike their fellows in the 
German and Austrian Social Democratic Parties, fully understand the new 
Socialism, so different from the old.2 There is no certain evidence that the 
movement will succeed. Although it is a product of what we might call the 
international Zeitgeist, it also stems from certain peculiarly Japanese sources, 


1. As of January, 1960, the comparative strength of the Socialist Party and the Democratic Socialist 
Party was as follows: in the House of Representatives, the Socialist Party held 127 seats and the Democratic 
Socialist Party 38 of a total of 467 seats; in the House of Councillors they held 68 and 16 respectively of a 
total of 250. 

2. Since Japan has a system of medium-sized electoral districts, two Socialists are often competitors in 
a single district. Quite irrespective of ideology, it is not unusual for one of the two to go to the new 
party when the other has decided to remain with the parent Socialist Party. 
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and consequently has a task with its own peculiar difficulties. We might begin 
by looking into those Japanese sources. 


2 


Socialism as a political movement in Japan had its beginnings in 1901, 
with the founding of the Social Democratic Party. Although many of the 
principal founders were Christians and although the party was dedicated to 
achieving Socialism by peaceful means, it was promptly outlawed and forced to 
disband. The Socialist Party of Japan, founded in 1906, was recognized by 
the Government, but repression continued to be harsh. 

It was only when the wave of democracy after the First World War 
brought the prospect of universal suffrage that Socialist thought, joined to the 
labor movement, became legal. Even then, however, the infamous Peace 
Preservation Law restricted freedom of expression and assembly and resulted 
in overt and covert acts of repression against trade unions. A considerable 
number of Socialists, therefore, had doubts about the possibility of achieving 
Socialism by peaceful means. It must be added that, after the shock of the 
Russian Revolution reached the Japanese intelligentsia, the study of Marx- 
Leninism spread among the intellectual and laboring classes, and an increasing 
number of people came to believe that that doctrine represented the legitimate 
line of Socialism. The activities of the Communist Party were outlawed, but 
in proportion as the persecution became harsher the Communists gained the 
respect of the intellectuals as martyrs. The Labor-Farmer Group (R6ndha) 
was made up of people who, fearing repression, left the Communist Party and 
worked toward the achievement of Socialism by peaceful means. Its influence 
on political parties was considerable, but basically it did not deny the validity 
of Marx-Leninism. It had merely parted company with the Communists in 
matters of tactics. 

This is not to say of course that the whole of the Socialist movement 
was Marx-Leninist. Christians and thinkers under the influence of English 
Fabian Socialism, as well as a number of trade unionists who had learned their 
Socialism in the field, organized or gave their support to the Socialist People’s 
Party (Shakai Minshit6), which stood for parliamentary democracy. It was 
not able to attract a majority of Socialists, however. In the thirties myriads 
of Socialist parties appeared like bubbles on the water, and amalgamated only 
to split again. Ideologically they may be divided into four groups: farthest 
to the Left, the Communist Party, which continued to operate underground; 
next, the Labor-Farmer Party (R6n6t6d), which ideologically was little different 
from the Communist Party; then the Japan Labor Group (Nichirdha), which 
advocated the realization of Socialism through peaceful means on the 
theoretical basis of Marxism, much as did Karl Kautsky; and, farthest 
to the Right, the Socialist-People’s Party of the Fabian school. In addition 
to their ideological differences, they were separated by personal hostilities. 
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Ultranationalism arose after the Manchurian Incident of 1931, and 
presently came to dominate the Government, but it is worth noting that in 
the early movement there were young officers who were imbued with Socialist 
doctrines. They sought to bring about Socialist reforms under direct Imperial 
rule. As the movement progressed, moreover, Socialists began to join it in 
considerable numbers. 

With the advent of democracy after the Second World War, all of the 
above factions with the exception of the Communists joined to form the Socialist 
Party of Japan. It included every sort of Socialist thinker, from people who 
accepted Marx-Leninism but were emotionally unable to accept the Communist 
Party, to Fabian gradualists. There were also groups separated by personal 
emotions from before the war. People from the prewar Japan Labor Group 
and Socialist People’s Party, for instance, formed the Right-Wing of the post- 
war Socialist Party, but emotionally they remained at odds. 

The Socialist Party split into two parties, Right and Left, over the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty. At first the Right-Wing party was stronger, but soon, 
with the support of Sdhy6, largest of the labor federations and an organization 
that represented the extremist thought of the laboring classes hard-pressed by 
the postwar inflation, the Left became the larger of the two. Most intellectuals 
supported the latter. 

The two parties came together again in 1955, but the basic doctrinal 
differences remained unrepaired. The Left had the support of intellectual 
and labor leaders who, although they considered Marxism the legitimate line 
of Socialism, were unable to accept the tactical maladroitness of the Com- 
munists. Albeit slowly, the Right also gathered strength. Efforts at “penetra- 
tion” by the Fabian study groups organized just after the war were having their 
effect, and believers in a Socialism with a non-Marxist base were gaining in- 
fluence. The Right continued to be a minority within the Socialist Party, 
however. 

With the 1955 unification Japan came to have a two-party system: the 
Socialist Party, and, for the Conservatives, the Liberal-Democratic Party. At 
first the two-party system was welcomed, but gradually, as on the one hand the 
Liberal-Democratic Party began to show signs of corruption from over- 
confidence (it controlled two-thirds of the Diet seats), and, on the other, the 
Socialists seemed incapable of taking power and capable only of criticizing, 
there began to arise demands for a change. In particular there was alarm at 
the growing influence in the Socialist Left of men who, in an excess of devotion 
to Marxist theories of class warfare, made remarks implying a denial of the 
parliamentary system. 

Such were the circumstances in which the 1959 convention of the Socialist 
Party met. Just as in the early years of this century the German Social De- 
mocratic Party sought to expel Bernstein for his revisionist views, so the 
Japanese Socialist Party sought to expel Mr. Nishio Suehiro, leader of the 
Right-Wing faction that urged amendment of the party ideology. As a result 
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Mr. Nishio and his followers, with representatives of the Zenré Kaigi, the labor 
federation that supports them, left the party. 


3 


In the Japanese Socialist movement there is thus an ideological conflict 
between those who advocate Democratic Socialism and those who oppose it. 
In England too there is a division between Left and Right within the Labor 
Party, but insofar as it concerns domestic policy it amounts to a difference 
between those who favor rapid nationalization and those who would put the 
main emphasis on policies other than nationalization. There is no disagree- 
ment over the parliamentary system itself. 

In German Socialism, the differences between Left and Right are, for the 
moment at least, differences of degree. There are few who sympathize with 
Communism. It used to be that the Austrian and German Social Democratic 
Parties included many thinkers such as Karl Kautsky and Otto Bauer, who 
supported parliamentary politics while believing in Marxism, but now both 
parties, the wiser for having had a close look at Nazi totalitarianism between 
the wars and Soviet totalitarianism since the war, are controlled by majorities 
that go beyond opposition to Communism and oppose Marxism itself as a world 
view that is easily convertible into Communism. 

In Japan, matters are different. Marxism rules the hearts of the intel- 
lectuals, and there are not a few Socialists who consider the Soviet Union and 
Communist China the legitimate heirs of Socialism. The split between Left 
and Right is an ideological split between Marxism and Marx-Leninism on 
the one hand and the reformism which is in sympathy with democracy on 
the other.1. In international and educational matters, so readily influenced 
by one’s view of the world, the two parties are therefore completely at odds. 

Conditions had long been favorable to the development of this Left- 
Wing Socialism. Politics had been considered the province of “the authorities” 
and not of the people. The individual was but a part of a corporate entity, 
the family or the village, and an awareness of ethical individualism was rare. 
Before the war, the wealth of the country was in the hands of a few zaibatsu 
cliques, while the working masses were kept to bare subsistence wages. The 
Meiji Constitution was a far cry indeed from 2 democratic charter. Japan was 
a much more highly-developed capitalist nation than the Russia of 1917 or 


1. In the theoretical debate between the Left and the Right, the former had the term “class party”’ 
(kaiky@ seit6) for its rallying call, the latter “mass party”’ or “popular party” (kokumin seit6é). The 
assertion of the Left that the Socialist Party should be a class party does not mean simply that it should 
be a party of the laboring class, as the newly-founded British Labor Party proclaimed itself to be at 
its beginning stage. It refers rather to the proletarian party with the historical Socialist mission as Marx 
described it, the party that will take power as the result of an increasingly fierce class struggle. The 
term “popular party,’’ by contrast, refers to a party that will take power when it has the consent of a 
majority of the people. 
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the China of 1948, but in democratic terms it had to be considered a back- 
ward nation. In a sense, it was most natural that the Japanese intelligentsia, 
well educated and intent upon imbibing foreign thought, should turn to 
Marx-Leninism as the one effective theory of Socialism. 

There is no denying that most of the intellectuals welcomed the demo- 
cratic reforms that came after the Second World War, and that guarantees of 
civil liberties pleased Socialists. It was not a democracy that the Japanese had 
won for themselves, however, but rather a gift from the occupying forces. Not 
even the intellectuals sufficiently understood that liberty and democracy are 
blessings which will be lost unless guarded vigilantly by the whole of the 
people. Although the Socialist movement and the intellectuals were victims 
of repression during the war, it was mild out of all comparison with what 
happened in Hitler’s Germany.' Thought control moreover left them unaware 
of the purge in Soviet Russia that caused the defection of so many Communists 
in the West. Nor did the Japanese have direct experience of Soviet Com- 
munism after the war. Whether of the Left or of the Right, they have not 
known how totalitarianism feels. 

The Japanese economy recovered rapidly after the war, and from about 
1953 or 1954 the standard of living of the laboring class had returned to the 
prewar level. It had climbed year by year since then.? Thanks to land reform, 
the farmer’s livelihood has also been improved. The ranks of white-collared 
workers known as the new middle class have increased conspicuously. These 
various economic advances have meant the decline of revolutionary Socialism. 
As Karl Mannheim pointed out, however, ideas have a way of becoming 
separated from facts and hardening into ideologies. Marxism still has a power- 
ful hold over considerable numbers of intellectuals and workers, even some 
who are associated with Right-Wing Socialism. Last year Mr. Asanuma, 
Secretary-General of the Socialist Party and a member of the old Right-Wing 
party, said in the course of a visit to China: “American imperialism is the 
common enemy of Japan and China.” The incident offered an illustration 
of the fact that many Socialists consider their Socialism to be different from 
that of China and the Soviet Union in the methods to be used toward its realiza- 
tion, but the same in principle; and that, perhaps unconsciously, many Japa- 
nese Socialists continue to be under the influence of Marxism. 

A large body of public opinion which had welcomed the Socialist merger 
in 1955 and the establishment of a two-party system looked with favor upon 
the defection of the Nishio group in 1959 and the founding of the Democratic 
Socialist Party. This does not mean that supporters of the new party included 
only people who accepted the idea of Democratic Socialism. Many were 
repelled by the corruption and the arbitrary ways of the Liberal-Democratic 


1. Numerous thinkers of “dangerous thoughts’’ were imprisoned under the Peace Preservation Law, but 
no one was put to death for his beliefs. 

2. Real per-capita personal income was as follows, with 1934-36 as 100: 1946, 52; 1951, 86.9; 1956, 118 
1957, 126.4. The income of manufacturing workers was up to 122 in 1957 over the 1934-36 base. 
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Party and disappointed at the destructive contrariness of the Socialist Party, 
and, by way of protest, supported the Democratic Socialist Party. Supporters 
of the new party are fairly numerous, for instance, among farmers and small 
enterprisers who have been rather overlooked by both of the old parties, but 
their support is largely a matter of protecting and extending their own interests. 
The Zenr6o Kaigi, which has stood in opposition to Sdhy6, also supports the 
new party, but in large part from hope that it will put the interests of the 
laborer first. Followers of the new discredited Nationalistic Socialism also aim 
at participating in the movement. There are of course many who support the 
Democratic Socialist Party from a belief that Socialist theory must be reap- 
praised and revised, but on the whole goodwill toward the party is less a matter 
of firm belief than a vague mood. 


We may conclude that it would be excessively sanguine to expect an 
easy success for the Democratic Socialist Party. More than anything, the idea 
of Democratic Socialism must be disseminated throughout the nation. Besides 
the movement centered upon the party itself there must be a national move- 
ment to educate the Japanese people as to the nature of Socialism. 

First of all, the newborn party must behave as a party dedicated to the 
preservation of the parliamentary system. Because the chief reason for distrust 
of the Socialist Party has been its failure to make clear that it is unequivocally 
a parliamentary party, it will naturally be the duty of the Democratic Socialist 
Party to follow the rules of parliamentary politics. In a country like Japan, 
however, that is not always easy to do. The Liberal-Democratic Party, which 
controls two-thirds of the Diet, has a way of ignoring public opinion and 
pushing through its own arbitrary policies. At such times the Socialist Party 
has had but two choices: to resist by force and to boycott parliamentary 
deliberations. Since the Democratic Socialist Party is loyal to the principles of 
parliamentary government, it can resort to neither device. If it participates 
in the deliberations, the Liberal-Democratic Party will no doubt push through 
increasingly one-sided policies, and the question is whether the Democratic 
Socialist Party can hold out until matters are submitted to the people at the 
next general elections. The test will be how well it succeeds in acting as an 
effective opposition in the Diet. 

Secondly, the Democratic Socialist Party must be ready with economic 
policies that are true to the idea of Socialism and at the same time practical. 
Japan is highly dependent on foreign trade. It is not a country that can 
indulge in the luxury of drastic experiments that lower its power to compete 
on the international market—such experiments, for instance, as complete 
nationalization of industry. It is a country, however, that requires high-level 
planning for the effective utilization of its meager resources. While planning 
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for increased production which takes advantage of free competition, the party 
must work to cut down inequalities in the distribution of wealth. About a 
tenth of the Japanese population is made up of people at the minimum sub- 
sistence level.1_ There must be swift reforms. In this sense, Japan would seem 
to require a planned economy with tighter controls than the countries of the 
West. 

Then there are economic problems uniquely Japanese: the low efficiency 
of agriculture and the existence of numerous medium and small enterprises. 
Although agriculture has improved since the war, a third of the population 
is still engaged in the production of food—so low are the returns from farming. 
Japanese medium and small enterprises too present problems not to be found 
among their counterparts in the West. Their productive power is astonishingly 
low compared with that of large-scale enterprises. Among laborers in the same 
industry, those with enterprises that employ fewer than a hundred men receive 
but half the wages of workers for large companies.* These facts mean that 
Japan has a dual economy. Determined intervention by the State will be 
needed to overcome the duality and to raise the productivity of farmers and 
medium and small enterprises. 

A third important problem concerns international relations. It is not 
unreasonable that the Japanese, having suffered a disastrous defeat, should 
wish to withdraw from any sort of international controversy. The withdrawal 
has brought with it an emotional revulsion from armaments and military in- 
volvement. Disarmed non-resistance or neutrality of the sort that India 
has chosen have a ready appeal. The Socialist Parties of Europe, having known 
the depredations of Nazism, accept the fact that armament against Com- 
munism is a way of maintaining peace, and there are few Socialists who oppose 
participation in NATO. In Japan, whose experience in international politics 
is limited, matters are different. 

In the world as we know it, force must be answered by force, at least 
until an accord for total disarmament has been reached. In Japan, however, 
there are many who consider even the present Self-Defense Force unconstitu- 
tional. The Socialist Party is in favor of abrogating the Security Treaty with 
the United States, and even among those who have left that party and joined 
the Democratic Socialist Party it is not always easy to advocate arming for 
defense or military cooperation with the Free World. The difficulty is com- 
pounded at a time when the Soviet Union and Communist China, mixing 
enticements and threats, are calling for the neutralization of Japan. A party 
that is prepared to take over the government may oppose the Security Treaty 
with the United States as it is, perhaps, but it must still have some notion of 


1. To qualify for public aid under the Livelihood Protection Law, a family of five must have a monthly 
income of no more than ¥10,360, or about $29.00. Of all the families in Japan, 9.3 per cent are at or below 
that level. 


2. According to 1955 statistics, the wages of a worker for an enterprise capitalized at less than 
¥ 2,000,000 were 45 per cent of those of a worker for a company with a capital of over ¥100,000,000. 
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how to guarantee the security of the country, and there must also be a recogni- 
tion of the right to maintain a minimum self-defense organization. It will be the 
duty of the Democratic Socialist Party to make the people see the need, and to 
put into effect a non-Utopian foreign policy. 


5 


Before these policies can succeed, there must be a campaign to move 
popular thought in the direction of Democratic Socialism. Here the principal 
duty will lie less with the party itself than with some such organization for 
intellectual enlightenment as the Fabian Society once was in England. There 
are several urgent matters which that organization must take up. 

It must first of all work to spread the notion of the individual in the 
ethical sense of the term. In a country like England, where Socialism was born 
of non-conformism, that Socialism is self-evidently based on individualism. 
Such is not the case with Japan, however. Even the Japanese language fails 
to distinguish singular from plural, a sign of the extremely vague line between 
the individual and the mass. Nor do the Japanese have a firm grasp of the 
notion that only the individual is a proper subject for morals. Emphasis must 
be placed on that sort of individualism wherein neither the State nor the class 
but the individual human being is the highest value. In England the idea 
of natural rights first sank into the national consciousness, and utilitarianism 
rose upon it; and in these circumstances there would seem to be no objection 
to considering Socialism a matter of the popular material welfare. In Japan, on 
the other hand, the Christian tradition is absent. The Japanese are on the whole 
indifferent to religion. A philosophy is therefore needed which will offer a 
firm grounding for the notion of individualism. 

Secondly, the traditional meaning of civil liberty must be emphasized. 
In Japan, liberalism has been identified with economic laissez-faire. For a 
human being to exist as a personality, he must have a private realm upon 
which neither the State nor other individuals can intrude, and, given the civil 
liberty which is the guarantee of this realm, he must not abuse it—such is the 
traditional spirit of liberalism. The present Constitution guarantees a maxi- 
mum of civil liberty, but, as the late Professor Laski pointed out, the 
best way to guarantee liberties is constant vigilance and resistance on the part 
of the people. The vigilance and resistance must be directed at ure State, of 
course, but also at organizations which violate the rights of their members. This 
sort of trespassing has become more open of late, and we must be particularly 
suspicious when we detect it in labor unions, which should theoretically be the 
most democratic of organizations. 

Thirdly, the new Socialism must work for the spread of pluralist ideas. 
The shackles of nationalism since the Meiji Period have been so strong that 
the Japanese have little consciousness of the difference between the State and 
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the national community. There is a special need for stressing the pluralist 
view of society in which the State is no more than an association. 

The need for pluralism does not stop at the conception of the State, 
however. The Japanese conception of history too is monistic, and under the 
influence of Marxist materialism. Highly secularized in matters of religion, the 
Japanese have lacked an adequately disciplined philosophy of history. The 
gap has been filled by an exaggerated and one-sided materialism. Henceforth 
it must be stressed that, as history is the product of a plurality of elements, so 
there must also be a pluralist approach to the problem of reform. 

In the fourth place, society must be examined scientifically, but the 
limits of science must be recognized. Many intellectuals are fascinated by the 
eschatalogical view of history in which the fall of capitalism is followed by 
a Communist paradise free of contradictions. This suggests a want of scientific 
outlook. As Raymond Aron has emphasized in The Opium of the Intellectuals, 
there are myths of the Left, of the revolution, of the proletariat, and they 
still have a powerful hold on the Japanese intellectual. They must be swept 
away. People must be made to see that there is no panacea for social ills. 

There is a tendency in scientifically backward countries to think that 
science will solve all problems, and the Japanese intellectual is no exception. 
The appraisal of the extent to which policies are meeting with success must 
be wholly scientific, but at the same time one must recognize that government 
is not science. To see the two as identical is to invite the legitimizing of a 
dictatorship by a Marxist minority which claims to have discovered the ultimate 
truth of history. 

Last but not least, it will be necessary to make clear the significance of 
Socialism. Because Marxism has been seen in Japan as the legitimate line of 
Socialism, an important fact has been lost sight of: that Socialism is in the 
origins a moral protest against the abuses of capitalism, and its ideal is identical 
with that of democracy, the harmonious realization of freedom and equality. 
The result is that problems less of what is to be done than of how to win, 
tactical questions of how to gain power, have monopolized the attention of 
Socialists. The platforms not only of the Socialist Party but of labor and 
student organizations too have been occupied with analyses of the tactical 
situation: who the enemy is, what his strength is and the strength of the 
friendly camp, and so on. In such a country it is necessary, as is noted in 
the declaration of the Socialist International, to reflect once more upon the 
aims of Socialism. 

With this, something else is necessary. There is a strong tendency to 
think of the conflict between Socialism and capitalism in nineteenth-century 
terms, and to believe that Socialism is not Socialism unless it advocates nation- 
alizing all the means of production. Yet in Japan too, capitalism is changing, 
though perhaps not as markedly as in the West. The legal transfer of title 
from private hands to the State does not have the importance it once had. 
We must moreover be conscious of new ills in an industrial society, ills which 
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were overlooked by traditional Socialists and which are becoming apparent in 
the Soviet Union as well as in the United States. 

These, then, are important problems which the new Japanese Socialism 
faces. In a country caught square in the Cold War, it will not be easy to 
find solutions while resisting the shocks of that conflict; for in the United States 
there are some who consider even Democratic Socialism the first step to Com- 
munism, and the Marx-Leninists who have ties with China and the Soviet 
Union attack Democratic Socialism bitterly as no more than a cover for 
American imperialism. In a country whose tradition of Democratic Socialism 
has shallow roots and whose economic structure is more complicated than that 
of the West, Promethean courage and intellectual penetration will be required 
to push the movement forward. But if it should fail, then indeed the like- 
lihood would become strong that the Japanese people, disappointed with 
parliamentary democracy, would give themselves to a totalitarian system of the 
Left or of the Right. 
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Tokyo as an International 
News Market 


Fukuoka Seiichi 


‘i base for the gathering and distribution of international news in pre- 
sent-day Japan is Tokyo, to the exclusion of all other centers. In 

December, 1959, foreign news received in Tokyo in the form of written 
words from the Western nations, the Communist bloc and various neutralist 
countries averaged the astonishing total of over 450,000 words a day. If 
foreign news received and distributed by voice transmissions were added, the 
total volume of international news collected in Tokyo for distribution through- 
out the whole of Japan would reach a truly astounding figure. 

Nineteen-sixty marks the centennial of Japan’s emergence from several 
centuries of isolation and of the opening of her doors to the outside world. 
Plans are going ahead in both Japan and the United States to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the conclusion of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
between the two nations. However, it was not until several years after the 
opening of Japan that Japan’s start as a modern nation became apparent 
in the form of concrete social phenomena. 

For example, the first submarine cable between Shanghai and Nagasaki 
was not laid until 1871—only 89 years ago. The submarine cable connecting 
the islands of Kyishi and Honsht (now linked by submarine tunnels) was 
laid under the Shimonoseki Straits in the following year, thus opening 
cable communications for the first time between Shanghai and Tokyo. In 
the same year, the first steam railway in Japan began operating between Tokyo 
and Yokohama. From such things, the speed of Japan’s initiation to modern 
Western civilization can be deduced. 

Henry M. Collins, in his book, “From Pigeon Post To Wireless,” tells 
how he came to Japan from Singapore in the same year, 1872, and opened 
a branch office of Reuter in Yokohama, thus completing a Reuter news dis- 
tribution network stretching from Bombay to Yokohama. By this time, such 
English-language newspapers as The Daily Japan Herald (1863) and The Japan 
Gazette (1867) were already being published in Yokohama. Thus, Reuter was 
able to provide the foreign colony in Japan with what constituted the major 
news of the day, namely, market quotations, as well as the important news 
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from the West. These were published in the English-language newspapers of 
that period. However, cable rates were astonishingly high at that time and 
one can well imagine that the volume of international news which Reuter 
sent to the Far East, particularly to Yokohama, was extremely small. Further- 
more, those utilizing this news were limited to the foreign residents in the 
Nagasaki and Yokohama areas. 


2 


The first newspaper to be printed from metal plates in Japan was the 
Yokohama Mainichi Shimbun, which started publication in December, 1870. 
The following year, the Shimbun Zasshi appeared and the Yibin Héchi Shim- 
bun. The Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun and the Nisshin Shinji Shi began 
publication in 1872. However, all these papers were infantile by modern 
newspaper standards and did not have the financial ability to subscribe to 
Reuter’s cable news service. 

Japanese newspapers made giant strides toward modernization as a 
result of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05. Even so, even this progress, by today’s standards, was nothing 
more than a primitive step forward. The total circulation of Japanese news- 
papers in 1904 was just a little over 1,600,000 copies. 

Just about this time, or rather a little earlier, Reuter began sending 
in 1887 identical news copy by cable from Shanghai to the Asahi Shimbun, the 
Jiji Shimpé (later amalgamated with the Mainichi Shimbun), The Japan Times 
and other newspapers and this news service constituted the main source of 
international news for the Japanese press world. However, the Japanese news- 
papers at that time were printing extremely few pages and the volume of 
Reuter news carried by the newspapers was very small indeed. This condition 
continued with little change until 1914, when World War I broke out. 

According to statistics given in a public speech by the then Chief of 
the Communications Bureau of the Ministry of Communications in 1908, during 
the whole year of 1907 the total volume of foreign news cables, including those 
from Korea and Manchuria, was only 456,000 words. This is practically the 
same as the volume of newspaper wireless news received in Japan on an 
average day during December of last year. If commercial cables received today 
by individual newspapers from their own correspondents are included in the 
latter figure, the annual volume of foreign cables in 1907 does not come any- 
where near the daily volume of news received in Japan today. 

It was in this period that the United Press, now the United Press Inter- 
national, an American news organization, first concluded a news contract with 
the Mainichi Shimbun, and in 1907, the Nippon Dempé6 Tsiishin-sha, a Japanese 
news agency, concluded a similar contract with U.P. 

In addition to the above newspapers, which were receiving identical 
news copy through Reuter from Shanghai, The Japan Times was translating 
Reuter news items into Japanese and distributing this news to various other 
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newspapers in the Tokyo area. Two news agencies, Teikoku Tsiishin-sha and 
Nippon Dempé6 Tsiishin-sha, were also distributing this news to their member 
provincial papers. The period up to World War I, as far as international 
news in Japan was concerned, was a primitive age—an age that can be character- 
ized as the period of growth of a press in am extremely backward country. 
In many aspects, indeed, the Japanese press was colonial. 


3 


The second stage in the import of international news into Japan was the 
31 years between the outbreak of World War I and the end of World War II. 
This period can be characterized, without hesitation, as a period of nationalism 
in both the foreign and domestic news fields. 

March, 1914, saw the establishment of the Kokusai Tsiishin-sha, later 
known as the Rengd Tsiishin-sha and still later as the Démei Tsiishin-sha. 
John Russell Kennedy, former Associated Press correspondent in Tokyo, became 
general manager of this new agency. However, the basis for the establishment 
and the very existence of Kokusai Tsiishin-sha lay with the leaders of the Japa- 
nese Government and economic world, who were seeking to make Japan in- 
dependent in her news sources. Even before the Kokusai News Agency began 
actual business, it concluded a news service agreement with Reuter, and with 
its establishment began servicing Reuter news to Japanese papers, thus herald- 
ing a new era in Japan’s importation of international news. 

Behind the establishment of the Kokusai Tsiishin-sha was the hidden 
moral encouragement given by the famous Melville E. Stone, the first general 
manager of the Associated Press, and in practice the founder of Associated 
Press as it is today. Stone visited Japan in March, 1911, during a world tour, 
and taught Kennedy—then AP’s Tokyo Bureau Chief—and the young staff 
members of AP’s Tokyo Bureau what constituted a news service. He also 
preached the necessity of establishing, as soon as possible, a national news 
agency in Japan also. Stone’s teachings were, no doubt, an important factor 
in Kennedy's determination to organize the Kokusai Tsiishin-sha in coopera- 
tion with Japanese civil and government leaders. Furthermore, several Japa- 
nese members of AP’s Tokyo Bureau, deeply inspired by Stone’s words of 
encouragement, were later to set up in Japan an organization similar to 
AP—the Shimbun Rengé-sha, known in English as the Associated Press of 
Japan—and were to become leaders in the drive to establish news nationalism 
in relation to the outside world. 

The term “national” which Stone used in urging the establishment of 
a “national news agency” did not necessarily mean “national” in the sense 
used in the word “nationalism.” There is no doubt, however, that these young 
pioneers were not able to differentiate easily between the two meanings. 

On the other hand, one cannot jump to the opposite conclusion that 
Stone, in urging the establishment of a national news agency, had no intention 
of inspiring autonomy of news in the Japanese press world. This is clear from 
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a passage from his own autobiography, “Fifty Years a Journalist” (1922): 

“On May 11, 1911, I addressed a small company of people on my ex- 
periences and observations in Asia. Very much to my surprise much of what 
I said on this occasion was used as an article in the National Geographic 
Magazine. It was copied in some of the papers in Japan and created a sensa- 
tion. As I had noted a dozen years before that practically all of Africa had 
been occupied by the European aations, in like fashion I found an extraor- 
dinary invasion in Asia. Nearly two-thirds of the area of the Asiatic continent 
was under the control of European nations. And I found great injustice to 
the natives of India and China and Japan, for which the white race was 
responsible. All this seemed to be very menacing and I said so. There was 
a demand on the part of the European residents in Japan that I retract my 
statements. I not only declined but had more to say on the subject, and there 
the debate came to a close.” (Page 308) 

Whatever the case, Kokusai Tsiishin-sha started out as a national news 
agency having as its aim autonomy in its own news. Great hopes were placed 
on Kokusai by the leaders of Japan’s newspaper world, government and private 
circles alike. 

In 1923, control of the Kokusai Tsiishin-sha passed completely into the 
hands of the Japanese and on December 19 of the same year a new news 
contract was concluded with Reuter. As a result, Kokusai Tsiishin-sha acquired 
the right on an independent basis to select from all the international news 
provided by Reuter and its allied agencies, including AP, and the right to use 
its own credit line on these stories. As a result of this contract, the Reuter 
credit line disappeared after February 1, 1924, from the pages of Japanese 
newspapers. Moreover, the news from Reuter’s allied agencies, in its entirety, 
came to be selected and edited by Kokusai and to appear in Japanese news- 
papers under the “Kokusai” credit line. This practice was inherited by the 
Shimbun Rengé-sha which replaced Kokusai in 1926. 

Even so, Graham Storey, author of “Reuter’s Century” (1951) states: 

“To Reuters, Japan was still ‘Reuter’s territory’; to Kent Cooper, that 
claim was one of the barriers to the free exchange of international news, and 
he was determined to break it down.” 

As this quotation reveals, Rengo still had to tread a thorny path before 
it could come to handle foreign news, as a truly autonomous national news 
agency, On an approximately equal basis with representative news agencies of 
foreign countries. 

However, in 1933, Rengd signed a news exchange agreement with AP 
and a new contract with Reuter under much more liberal conditions than 
before, thereby marking an important forward step toward news nationalism. 
Rengo’s fundamental attitude toward international news during this period 
was “the free exchange of news between national news agencies throughout 
the world.” Moreover, the Associated Press and in particular its able general 
manager, Kent Cooper, seemed to back Rengé up. Earlier, in 1925, Kokusai 
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had concluded a news contract with Rosta (later Tass) of the USSR and this 
contract was inherited by Rengo. 


While the Shimbun Rengoé-sha looked for its source of international 
news to Reuter and its allied agencies (the Associated Press, Havas, Wolff and 
Steffani), the Nippon Dempé Tsiishin-sha (Dents), a strong competitor, re- 
ceived its international news from the United Press. The ten-year period 
from the birth of Rengé in 1926 until June 1, 1936, when the news department 
of Dentsii was merged with the Démei News Agency—which, though established 
as recently as January |, 1936, had already absorbed Rengd—was a period in 
which Japan’s international news world was characterized by intense “bulletin” 
competition between Rengé and Dentsii. Politically speaking, this corres- 
ponded to the earlier period of Japan’s adventures on the Asian continent. 
Japan, this meant, was the target of severe criticism from various Western 
countries. For this reason, the volume of foreign cables handled by both 
Rengé and Dentsii, which had split Japan into two camps in their intense 
war over international news, increased markedly. Nevertheless, since there 
was still no radio news, there was a natural financial limitation on the import 
of international news, involving as it did the payment of expensive cable rates. 
Toward the end of this period, the volume of cables received by Reng6o was 
between 2,000 and 4,500 words a day, or an average of about 3,000 words daily. 
In addition, Rengd was receiving 900 words a day in a Havas broadcast from 
Paris and 500 words a day from AP on a Press Wireless broadcast from San 
Francisco. It was still impossible to monitor Reuter’s broadcasts in Japan. 

Dentsii also was receiving a roughly equal volume of international news. 
The total volume received by both agencies was, therefore, less than 10,000 
words daily. Further, since much of this international news was being trans- 
mitted by commercial cable at high rates, the financial burden on both Rengé 
and Dentsii was extremely heavy, since they had to pay service charges to 
foreign news agencies in addition to the cable tolls. Again, Japanese news- 
papers at that time did not have the financial power to cover this financial 
burden on the news agencies. The merger of Rengé and part of Dentsi to 
form Domei, in order to service the Japanese press through a single agency, 
can, in a sense, be regarded as indicative of this inability of both agencies to 
shoulder this financial burden while continuing their intense competition. 

Whatever the case, Démei came to be Japan’s sole news agency and did, 
in actuality, bring news nationalism in Japan to its peak. Not only, moreover, 
did it inherit the news contracts held by Rengod with AP, Reuter, Havas and 
other news agencies, but at the same time took over Dentsii’s contract with 
U.P. As a consequence, the anomalous situation arose in which news agencies 
belonging to two conflicting camps provided news for Démei; while, at the 
same time, Démei provided its own news to both these two groups of agencies. 
One year after the birth of Démei, in July, 1937, the China Incident marked 
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the beginning of hostilities in China, and with the Pearl Harbor attack in 
1941, the normal importation of international news into Japan came to an end. 

In the period of Démei’s existence as a nationalistic national news 
agency, there was no international news market proper, or anything approach- 
ing one, in Japan. However, if the term news market can be used at all, it 
was a one-way buyer’s market. Further, the international news that was 
imported into Japan did not retain its original credit but was published by 
Japanese newspapers under Domei’s own logotype. 


5 


The end of World War II and Japan’s defeat brought about radical 
changes in Japan’s newspaper world. Domei was dissolved, and nationalism 
in relation to the importation of international news disappeared overnight. 
The Japanese newspaper world once again became a free international news 
market. Rather, it became a free international news market such as had never 
been dreamed of in any period of Japan’s entire history. 

This was an inevitable result of Japanese newspapers breaking their 
bonds of control and entering into a new era of intense and free competition. 

In the early days of the Pacific War, the total circulation of Japanese 
daily newspapers was only 15,000,000. The year after the end of the war, 
despite a severe shortage of newsprint, circulation had grown to 17,500,000. In 
1951, circulation approached 30 million and in 1957 jumped spectacularly 
to reach the 36-million mark. (Figures are according to a United Nations’ 
survey.) In this bitter circulation war between newspapers, news from the 
major foreign news agencies was freely utilized as a competitive weapon. 

It is not within the scope of this article to retrace the stages in the 
increasing demand for international news by Japanese newspapers, nor the 
changes that took place in the seven-year Occupation period before the con- 
clusion of the Peace Treaty of 1952, nor the events of the succeeding eight 
years, in which Japanese newspapers passed through an era of almost unlimited 
free competition. Instead, limiting himself to the actualities of recent con- 
ditions, the writer has tried below, primarily on the basis of his own observa- 
tions, to outline the characteristics of Japan as an international news market. 

This is an age of wireless, and it is natural that the cost of importing 
international news should be much cheaper than in the age of cables. In 
Japan’s case, these costs are particularly low. Before the end of the war, 
Japanese law required that all news broadcasts be monitored by the Ministry 
of Communications. Thus, receiving rates were maintained at a certain level. 
Since the war, radio messages, whether by voice or by words, can be monitored 
freely. Thus, monitoring of the radio messages of the various foreign news 
agencies cannot become the monopoly of the Kokusai Denden Koésha (KDD) 
of Japan. For this reason, KDD’s reception charge for one hour of reception 
per day is only ¥20,000 a month—a figure so cheap as to be almost unbelievable. 
If KDD is asked to monitor ten hours of transmission daily the cost comes to 
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only ¥200,000 a month, or $555.60. 

In addition to this, the Kyéd6 Tsiishin-sha has a receiving station in 
Noda, in Chiba Prefecture, with a capacity rare among news agencies of the 
world and, at the request of foreign news agencies, is receiving the news 
messages of foreign agencies by wireless teletype at half the KDD rates. 

Under such circumstances, the daily volume of foreign news received in 
Japan and serviced to Japanese newspapers under the credit line of the re- 
spective foreign news agencies, as of December last year, was as follows: 


(All by wireless teleprinters unless otherwise indicated.) 


AP San Francisco 62,900 words 
AP Taipei 3,400 ” 
UPI San Francisco 59,200 ” 
UPI Manila (mostly duplicate) 53,200 ” 
UPI Hong Kong (in Morse) 650 ” 
UPI Taipei (ditto) 1,200 
UPI Singapore (ditto) 1,100 ” 
Reuter Singapore 81,900 ” 
Reuter Taipei (in Morse) 500 
AFP Paris 38,000 
AFP San Francisco 3,900 
USIS (U.S.A.) 15,900 
Tass (U.S.S.R.) 19,800 
NCNA (Red China; Hellschreiber in English) 39,300 
NCNA (ditto; in Chinese characters by facsimile 
transmitter) 57,200 

IIS (India; in Morse) 6,400 
Antara (Indonesia; ditto) 600 
LPS (London Press Service) 5,200 
VTA (Vietnam; in Morse) 500 
DPA (West Germany) 4,900 

Total’ 452,300 ” 


In addition to this, the Tokyo Bureau of the Central News Agency of 
Nationalist China receives wireless messages daily from Taipei by facsimile 
transmitter. Further, the Soviet News (ACN) receives voice transmissions from 
Moscow and Peking and services the news to Japanese newspapers. Radio 
Press monitors voice transmissions from the West and from Soviet countries. 
The Asian News Service of Communist China and the New Asian News Service 
of Korea also monitor voice broadcasts. If all of this news received in Japan 
is added together, it is estimated that the total comes to over 550,000 words 
daily, including duplicated foreign news. 

Now, who is handling this international news? The largest handler of 
international news in Japan is the Kyéd6 News Service. With the exception 


1. In addition, there are 3,500 words from AP Manila and 1,500 words from AP Seoul: Editor. 
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of Agence France Presse, with which Kyéd6 has had no contract for about 
three years, Kyéd6 subscribes to or has news exchange agreements with all 
the news agencies listed above. Kydd, this means, monitors daily the several 
hundred thousand words of foreign news of the news agencies listed above 
and has the right to service this news. Jiji Press has full rights to AFP 
news and to the news, under certain limitations, of UPI and Reuter. 

Ky6d6 is a cooperative organization that includes in its members prac- 
tically all the influential newspapers and radio stations of Japan, with the 
exception of the Asahi, Mainichi and Yomiuri. Even these three big news- 
papers subscribe to Ky6d6’s foreign news. Since Jiji Press provides AFP and 
other foreign news to the important newspapers, it would seem at a glance 
that foreign news distribution in Japan is handled by these two news agencies. 
However, this is far from the actual case, for the influential newspapers, in 
addition to subscribing to Kydd6 and Jiji, duplicate these services by sub- 
scribing to the news service of foreign agencies on an individual basis. The 
principal direct subscribers to the four major foreign news agencies are the 
following: 

AP——Kyéd6, Asahi, Yomiuri, Toky6, Nihon Keizai, Hokkaido, Chi- 
nichi, Nishi Nihon, The Japan Times, Asahi Evening News, The Yomiuri, 
(English), The New York Times, Stars & Stripes, Nihon Hés6 Kyokai (NHK). 

UPI——Kyad6, Jiji, Mainichi, Toky6, Sangyd Keizai, Nihon Kyé- 
kai (NHK), Nippon Television Network (NTV), The Japan Times, Asahi 
Evening News, The Mainichi (English), Stars & Stripes, Shipping & Trade 
News. 

Reuter Ky6d6, Jiji, Asahi, The Japan Times, Asahi Evening News, 
Nihon H6sé6 Kydkai (NHK). 

AFP——Jiji, Asahi, Mainichi, Yomiuri, Téky6, Sangy6 Keizai, Chiinichi, 
Hokkaid6, Nishi Nihon, Nihon H6ésé Kydédkai (NHK). 

The four major foreign news agencies edit the wireless news which 
they receive daily from Ky6d6’s Noda receiving station or from KDD. To 
this, they add important local news and service the combined report to their 
main subscribers on an hour-by-hour basis by teleprinter (except Reuter). Of 
course, the same news goes simultaneously to Ky6d6 or Jiji, and both Japanese 
agencies translate the appropriate important news items into Japanese, or 
distribute the news service thus received in its original English language form 
to their members and subscribers. The newspapers, on the other hand, select 
their own news items from the reports received directly and make their own 
translations of these stories for publication in their own pages. For this 
duplicate service, it is not uncommon for major Japanese newspapers to pay 
to the major foreign news agencies sums that exceed $10,000 a month and, 
in some cases, sums which approach the $20,000 figure (including charges for 
photos, features, and other services). Of course, these figures have not been made 
public and are strictly business secrets. Thus, the total news charges paid by 
the whole of Japan to foreign news agencies can only be estimated, since they 
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are kept confidential. However, according to the estimate of informed circles, 
the total annual sum is believed to be almost $2,000,000. To any eyes, this 
must seem a foolish waste of money on the part of the Japanese news world. 
Why, then, is this duplication continued? The reason, in the last analysis, 
can be found in the excessive competition among Japanese newspapers. 
Another reason, however, is that the volume of the news services of foreign 
agencies is so great that it offers a vast scope for selection. Further, as a result 
of delays in selection or translation, there is the great possibility of certain im- 
portant news not making the deadlines of the many editions issued by Japanese 
papers, which means that newspapers cannot stand idly waiting for translations 
to be serviced them by the Japanese news agencies. Again, during the Occu- 
pation period, local news originating from the Allied forces in Japan, which 
Japanese reporters could not obtain, was incorporated in the news services of 
foreign agencies. As a result, Japanese newspapers could not afford to ignore 
the news reports of foreign news agencies. Thus, some circles regard the pre- 
sent situation as a continuation of a habit formed during the Occupation. 

Whatever the reasons, the undeniable reality is this—that the major 
foreign news agencies, which seem to have undergone marked changes in their 
business policies, cannot ignore the importance of the newspaper world in 
Japan today as a news market. That the Japan of today has acquired an 
importance as a news source or as a news gathering and distribution center 
incomparably greater than in prewar days is to be seen in the fact that AP, 
for instance, has 23 people registered with the Japanese Foreign Ministry as 
reporters (exclusive of photo personnel) and UPI, nine people. When one 
considers that the total staff of the Tokyo bureaus of both agencies are several 
times this figure, one can see just how news distribution and the other busi- 
nesses of these agencies in Tokyo have expanded. 

The present attitude of the Japanese newspaper world toward inter- 
national news forms too great a contrast with the preceding period of nation- 
alism. The amount of news actually used from the vast news services of the 
foreign news agencies is estimated at not more than 10,000 words daily, even 
in the case of Kyéd6 and the Asahi, which consume the greatest volume of 
international news. This is merely a fraction of the total volume received. 
Even without running to the extreme nationalism of the handling of news in 
the preceding period, any observer can easily recognize signs of second thoughts 
in the Japanese newspaper world regarding the uncontrolled market conditions 
existing today. One indication is the fact that those concerned have begun 
to wonder about the irrational situation whereby reception charges for wireless 
messages at present are ridiculously low and constitute only a very small part 
of actual news costs. 
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The Chinese Communes Today 


Doi Akira 


HERE are two ways of looking at the people’s communes in Communist 
7 China. One views the change from the ideal communes first visualized 
into the present, more realistic communes as a retrogression. Another, 
diferent approach ignores details of the process whereby the communes were 
established and deals only with the communes as they actually are, stressing 
the possibilities of development they hold in the future. It is still rather too 
early, however, to determine whether the communes have been a success or not. 
instead, therefore, I should like to illustrate certain aspects of the Chinese 
people’s communes by comparing them with the kolkhoz of the Soviet Union. 


DOUBTS WITHIN CHINA ITSELF 


The first resolution adopted by the Chinese Communist Party concern- 
ing the organization of people’s communes was at the expanded conference 
of the Central Political Bureau held at Peitai-ho in 1958. At this conference, 
a “resolution on the establishment of people’s communes in agricultural com- 
munities” was passed, which laid down the nature, future prospects, and 
method of organizing the communes. In November of the same year, Mao 
Tse-tung summoned party members from Peking and the provinces to Cheng- 
chou for discussions on readjusting the communes. In December, a Sixth 
General Meeting of the Central Committee of the Eighth Communist Party 
Congress was held at Wuchang, and passed “a number of resolutions con- 
cerning the people’s communes,” which checked excesses in the communes 
movement by stressing that the communes must be kept at the stage of Socialism 
and not of Communism. From February into March, 1959, another enlarged 
conference of the Central Political! Bureau was held in Chengchou to decide 
on practical methods of readjusting the communes. As a result, a large-scale 
reorganization of communes was subsequently carried out all over the country, 
and a reorganization of party members was started at the same time. These 
measures were followed up in August of the same year, at the Eighth General 
Meeting of the Central Committee of the Eighth Communist Party Congress 
held in Lushan, with a reaffirmation by the Party of the vitality and the 
superiority of the people’s communes. Changes in the ownership system were 
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given practicai shape and, it was decided once again to “reinforce the struggle 
against right-wing opportunists.” 

Within the short space of one year, thus, several resolutions affecting the 
communes were passed, and a reorganization of the communes and of party 
members carried out, as well as a campaign against rightist elements. This 
can only mean the existence of complex problems within the commune move- 
ment. In the Soviet Union, communa-style kolkhoz were organized at one 
stage, but they were a complete failure, and were all replaced by artel-type 
kolkhoz. The kolkhoz system has been progressively reinforced there ever 
since. 

In China, on the other hand, people’s communes at the end of August, 
1958, numbered 8,730, comprising 37,780,000 households; at the end of Sep. 
tember, only one month later, the number of communes was 26,425, including 
121,940,000 households or 98%, of all farms in the country, while by the end 
of the year the change to communes was more or less completed. This de- 
monstrates how rapid was the tempo of organization in China. The Soviet 
failure had been due to apprehension and friction arising from a similar hasty 
organization, and there was criticism of the communes and opposition to them 
from various different quarters within China itself. 

One indication of this was a remark by Teng Tsu-hoi, chief of the Agri- 
cultural Communities Policy Section of the Communist Party. “Right-wing 
opportunists,” he said, “have asserted that the people’s communes were formed 
too quickly and have failed; they have slanderously labeled the revolutionary 
achievement of hundreds of millions of the people as a fanatical movement of 
the petit bourgeoisie.” In reply, Teng called the views of these “right-wing 
opportunists” “the babblings of the blind” and a “concrete manifestation of a 
bourgeois outlook that treats the popular movement as its bitterest enemy.” 

The question arises, however, of how the Chinese Marxists explain the 
fact that the Soviet Union, with a far greater productive power than China, is 
still at the kolkhoz stage, behind that of communes. They seem at present to 
be clarifying this point, not by detailed explanations, but in a more practical 
way, by making changes in their actual policies which bring the communes 
gradually closer in form to the Soviet kolkhoz. For, as their policy on the peo- 
ple’s communes has developed from the abstract to the concrete, from the 
idealistic to the practical, it has come to show considerable discrepancies with 
what they envisaged at the outset. 


AIMS IN FORMING THE COMMUNES 


The first design envisaged for the people’s communes was abstract and 
idealistic. The aim in forming them, however, was clear. It was to create a new 
system in order to cover the sharp increase in production means and labor 
necessitated by the “Big Leap Forward,” and it was to achieve this that the 
people’s communes were created. 
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First, the scale of the production unit was to be enlarged to include under 
its management not only agriculture but other industries also; and, secondly, 
a high degree of concentration of land and other production means was to be 
effected. Several dozen kolkhoz were amalgamated unconditionally in every 
district (there were 740,000 kolkhoz in the whole country). The land, agricultural 
implements, farm animals, fertilizers, seed, agricultural chemicals and other pro- 
duction means, as well as the funds of each kolkhoz, became the property of the 
people’s communes formed by their amalgamation. And the produce produced 
in this way became, similarly, the property of the commune, which was put in 
complete charge of its distribution to its members. 

Where this possession and distribution by the commune was concerned, 
China differed completely from the Soviet Union. To take the question of 
possession first, production means and products in the Soviet Union belong to 
the kolkhoz and not to the State as represented by the central government or 
local government. As a consequence, any profit made by the kolkhoz also goes 
to the kolkhoz and not the State. The Chinese commune, however, took over 
the right of administering the area when it amalgamated several dozen kolkhoz. 
In other words, the people’s communes were themselves the local government. 
Both the production means and the produce itself, thus, were the property of 
the State in the form of this local government, which meant that the production 
battalions or administrative zones (both refer to the former kolkhoz) within the 
communes had to hand over all their profits to the commune in its capacity as 
the local governing body. Insofar as they had thus to hand over all their profits 
to the State—albeit in the form of local government—they were markedly dif- 
ferent from the kolkhez in the Soviet Union. 

To turn to distribution now—in the Soviet Union this is carried out in 
complete accord with the principle of larger shares for more work. In Com- 
munist China, however, a special distribution system is in force whereby all 
commune members get an equal share. Here, too, the Chinese system is one 
stage ahead of that in force in the Soviet Union. 

As far as the system was concerned, then, both possession and distribution 
existed in a more advanced stage than in the Soviet Union. Now, according 
to Marxist theory, productive relationships are supposed to be determined by 
productive forces: nor does Communist China reject this principle. Not 
only, however, is the productive capacity of industry in China far lower 
than in the Soviet Union, but it is still at a stage where many enterprises 
are run half by private enterprise and half by the community, individual 
capitalists receiving a profit on the capital they have provided. Agriculture, 
too, is far from having being mechanized, and the productivity of its labor is 
actually said to be only one-third of that of the Soviet Union. 

In the light of these facts, China seems to have got her subjective needs 
and her objective capabilities rather muddled. If the subjective need greatly 
to step up construction and production was to be satisfied, there must be more 
funds, materials and labor. However, in China, the range and scale of economic 
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expansion were so great that there followed, inevitably, a shortage of these 
objective factors. In order to make up this shortage, it became necessary to 
reform the system so as to concentrate these necessities. In other words, 
the new production relationship represented by the people’s communes was 
rendered necessary by the need to increase production on a large scale. The 
kolkhoz were not adequate to satisfy this need. This is one interpretation of 
what happened. 

Recently, however, Teng Tsu-hoi has made a different interpretation. 
“The kolkhoz organization,” he says, “had acquired all the material conditions 
required for the shift to people’s communes, and the objective conditions 
making such a development possible were present.” Chronologically, these 
two interpretations were separated by a year’s interval, so that it can be assumed 
also that the people’s communes had changed their nature during this period. 


EXCLUSIVE OWNERSHIP BY THE COMMUNE 


It was in their system of ownership that the people’s communes of one 
year ago were unpractical. The land, the means to production and the pro- 
ducts themselves were considered to be the sole property of the communes, 
and any ownership by the production battalions or administrative districts 
(former kolkhoz) that made up the communes was denied. It was even stated 
that in some places ownership by the communes would be developed into 
direct State ownership within as little as three or four years. Nowadays, it is 
said that this exclusive ownership by the communes was not actually put into 
effect on a large scale, but it is beyond doubt that eventual ownership by 
the communes was intended. 

It is interesting here to see what the 1958 Peitai-ho resolution had to 
say: “Communal assets and liabilities vary from kolkhoz to kolkhoz, but in 
carrying out amalgamation the leaders and public must be educated in the 
Communist spirit so that these assets and liabilities are amalgamated uncon- 
ditionally.” The phrasing implies that it is required to switch from kolkhoz 
ownership to commune ownership. Again, the same resolution also declares 
that it is possible to switch to collective management land used for vegetable 
gardens (which was the private property of the kolkhoz members: private 
management of such land is still permitted in the Soviet Union). It is still 
not clear whether the “collective management” here refers to kolkhoz or peo- 
ple’s communes, but the only possible interpretation at the time was that it 
meant people’s communes. 

Though the phraseology of the resolution was, thus, vague, the lower- 
ranking officials responsible for organizing the communes had to give concrete 
form to its policies somehow, and it was evidently this necessity that led to the 
denial of ownership of production means and produce by the kolkhoz and the 
switch to ownership by the people’s commune. 

In this connection, let us take as an example the provisions of the draft 
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plan for the Chi Li Ying people’s commune, which was cited as a model 
commune. In Paragraph XXXVIII, the document states that “all land shall 
be the property of the commune, which shall make use of it as part of a 
single whole. Vegetable gardens owned by the members shall become the 
property of the commune, without compensation, and shall be managed in a 
coordinated fashion.” Concerning means to production other than land— 
agricultural implements, tractors, means of conveyance, domestic animals and 
birds formerly kept by the kolkhoz, fertilizers, seed, and agricultural chemicals 
—Paragraph XXXIX states that “all shall become the property of the com- 
mune.” Since both the land and the production means are, thus, the property 
of the commune, it follows that the actual produce is its property also, and in 
Paragraph XX it is laid down that “the communes shall accept with respon- 
sibility the produce handed over to them by the production units.” 

This applied not just to model communes but to communes in general. 
This can be inferred from the partial admission made by Wang Lu, chief of agri- 
cultural cooperative, Seventh Secretariate, State Council, in speaking to a party 
of visiting Japanese: “During the early stages of organizing the people’s 
communes, the commune was in some cases given exclusive ownership, all the 
production means within the commune being lumped together as its property.” 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF EXCLUSIVE OWNERSHIP 


This system of sole possession by the people’s communes made it possible 
to concentrate production means, and consequently labor, to a higher degree 
than in the case of the kolkhoz. It made it easier to carry out irrigation works, 
to conquer natural disasters, and to establish rural industries. 

The high degree of concentration, however, also brought with it many 
difficulties, due to the enlargement of the communes that this concentration 
involved. For example, the average number of households in one commune 
has reached 5,180 (in Soviet kolkhoz at present it is reportedly around 250; 
Chinese kolkhoz had an average of 167) while the population is 20,000—which 
means, of course, that the area is correspondingly large. The average area of 
land owned by the Chinese kolkhoz was 146 hectares, but the average people’s 
commune has 4,500 hectares. 

Formerly, there were mountainous kolkhoz and flat kolkhoz, wealthy 
kolkhoz and poor kolkhoz. Such differing kolkhoz were all amalgamated un- 
conditionally, and the new communes, ‘moreover, had to guarantee the livelihood 
of their members. This being so, the pay of members could not be made low 
for the unproductive mountainous districts and high for the plains. Equal 
labor must be rewarded with equal wages. In particular, when large sections 
of the population are mobilized for irrigation works or the like, there must be 
no discrimination between workers from the wealthy kolkhoz and those from 
the poor kolkhoz. 


Therefore, the order to remove such discriminations, a system of equal 
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wages paid in kind was put into effect. Under this, all members of every 
commune, men and women, young and old, working and non-working alike 
were each supplied with the food and other necessities they needed up to a 
certain limit. This was a kind of social security for the non-workers, while 
for the workers it was part of their wages. This kind of wage was equal for 
everybody, irrespective of the amount of labor done, since there are few varia- 
tions where food, medical care, theater-going, hair-cutting and the like are 
concerned. 

It was not, however, equal wages in the sense that all the workers’ wages 
were paid in kind. Apart from this equal wage, a system of efficiency wages 
was adopted, whereby working persons received cash in proportion to the 
amount of work they did besides what they received in kind. 

As we have already seen, the communes concentrated unconditionally 
in themselves the production means formerly held by the kolkhoz, and pub- 
licized widely the need for unselfish cooperation—in other words, the Com- 
munist spirit. A result was the spread of the idea of equality among the 
rural population, and through this the emphasis inevitably came to be placed 
on the equal wage rather than the efficiency wage. In China, moreover, both 
agricultural and industrial production are at a low level of development; the 
larger part of consumption by the rural population is foodstuffs, and so is the 
larger part of what they produce. The consequence was that the greater portion 
of wages came to be paid in kind. 

For example, in the Humen people’s commune in Kwangtung Province, 
the amount paid out by the commune in wages for December, 1958, was 730,- 
000 yuan, of which 510,000 yuan was paid in kind and 220,000 yuan—a mere 
30%—in cash. The average amount of cash paid to each person was only 
six yuan ($1 equals 2.617 yuan or 2.355 yuan). 

This efficiency wage paid in cash was intended above all else to stimulate 
the peasants’ will to work. However, with such a small figure paid in cash, 
the difference in wages could not be very great. This, plus the fact that the 
individual’s food was more or less assured irrespective of whether or not he 
worked, meant that the peasants’ will to work for the commune did not show 
itself in very positive form. 


POSSESSION REVERTS TO THE KOLKHOZ 


The Wuchang resolution of December, 1958, provided a practical solu- 
tion to this question of the incentive to work. It pointed out that the people's 
communes were at the socialist stage and not in any sense at the stage of 
communism; that payment to members should be made in respect of the 
individual’s labor and not his needs; and it directed that payment in kind 
(equal wages)—which might seem to be made in accordance with the individual’s 
needs—must be cut down in future and the proportion of cash payments 
(efficiency wages) increased. It also directed that the highest efficiency wage 
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should be at least four times the lowest; that the administration of the com- 
munes should be divided into three levels—a commune administrative com- 
mittee, administrative districts (the old kolkhoz), and production squads (the 
old kolkhoz work parties)—each of which are to be responsible for production; 
that each administrative district should maintain its own finances indepen- 
dently: and that each administrative district and production squad should be 
given the right to deal with production, construction work, financial matters, 
welfare and the like, so as to encourage them tc be more positive. 

The resolution, however, was vague where ownership of the production 
means and of produce were concerned. The right of the administrative district 
to manage its finances independently only served to make clear where the 
responsibility for production lay, and did not mean that ownership had been 
handed over to the administrative district. “The kolkhoz,” it said, “have 
developed into the people’s communes, and collective ownership by the kolkhoz 
has thus been expanded to include a certain number of elements of State 
ownership. This does not mean, however, that ownership in the rural com- 
munities has changed to State ownership. To bring about State ownership will 
require considerable time. At present, the system is still in principle collective 
ownership by the commune as in the past.” 

It merely suggests, thus, that development from commune ownership 
into State ownership is being held in check, and makes no mention of any 
retreat from commune ownership to kolkhoz ownership. Nevertheless, insofar 
as the proportion of efficiency wages was increased, the right of administration 
decentralized and clear-cut responsibility for increasing production given to 
lower ranks in the organization, it was inevitable that there be corresponding 
changes in ownership also. 

With the Lushan resolution in August, 1959, came the first clear mention 
of the change in ownership. “It has been decided,” it said, “to divide owner- 
ship of production means into three levels corresponding to the three stages 
into which management and control have been divided; to give the production 
units (former kolkhoz) independent management of their finances; and to adopt 
the system of efficiency wages.” 

As a result of this division into three levels, the production means in 
industry and commerce became the property of the commune; land and agri- 
cultural production means formerly the sole property of the communes came 
to be owned by the production unit (the former kolkhoz, also known as 
“administrative district’ and “production battalion”); while the production 
squads were given ownership of small plots of land, minor agricultural im- 
plements, etc. So the system of ownership by the people’s communes had thus 
reverted to ownership mainly by the former kolkhoz. Ownership by a large 
group—the commune—had been broken up again into ownership by small 
groups, the kolkhoz, without progressing further to State ownership. The 
system had become identical with that of ownership by the kolkhoz prevailing 
in the Soviet Union. 
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The change does not merely affect the system of ownership: since both 
production means and produce become the property of the former kolkhoz, 
distribution, too, naturally has to be effected by the kolkhoz. In short, the 
commune, deprived of responsibility for both production and distribution, has 
nothing left but administration. Whereas the people’s commune formerly 
combined in itself the functions of production and administration, the respon- 
sibility for administering and the responsibility for production have now been 
separated, going to the administrative committee and the production battalions 
respectively. The setup is now the same as with the Soviet kolkhoz, and the 
excesses of the original Chinese system have been removed. 

This does not imply, of course, that the communes have been dissolved. 
In future, the commune administrative committees will still require the pro- 
duction battalions to pay them a fixed amount of their produce. To this— 
which can be interpreted as a kind of tax—the committees will probably add 
subsidies from the State, and will use it to get tractors and combines for the 
use of the whole commune, to establish factories managed directly by the 
committees, and to set up businesses for buying agricultural produce and selling 
industrial goods. All such things are the property of the commune. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that the yielding of the land and produc- 
tion means to the former kolkhoz has brought the system into more realistic 
accord with productive capacity—pulling it back, in fact, to the stage at which 
the Soviet system stands. Moreover, ownership of factories and shops by the 
commune, implying as it does separation of the factories and shops from the 
province of the kolkhoz, will mean a break-up of the unity of industry, agri- 
culture and commerce at first envisaged in the Chinese communes—another 
similarity again, to the Soviet kolkhoz. 

At first, the people’s communes in China were too idealistic. Sub- 
sequently, however, as they have become more practical—as they have been 
brought closer to the Soviet kolkhoz system, in other words—their possibilities 
for future development have without doubt increased. One other thing that 
can be said is, that through the formation of the communes and the subsequent 
process of adjustment, the administrative organ of the State has been streng- 
thened greatly in its more distant ramifications. 
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A Persian Treasure 


in the Sh6s6-in Repository 
Fukai Shinji 


FTER the death of the Emperor Shomu (reigned 724-749) in 756, his 
A wife, the Empress Kémy6, donated a large collection of his possessions, 
along with other works of art and craft, to the Tédaiji Temple. The 
Empress’s offering, which was intended as a prayer for Shému’s happiness 
in the afterlife, was placed in a storehouse called the Shdésé-in, and today it 
constitutes what are usually called the “Treasures of the Sh6s6-in.” 

Shému’s reign fell in the Nara Period (710-794), which was the golden 
age of Buddhism in Japan. At this time the Imperial court was at the 
zenith of its power, and consequently the Sh6sd-in articles, which had been 
made or purchased for the Emperor, contained samples of the best work of 
which Japanese artists and craftsmen were capable. Since Japan was in close 
contact with China—then in the glorious T’ang Period (618-906)—the collection 
as a whole reveals the strong influence of Chinese culture, which itself contained 
elements from all over Asia. The treasures of the Shdés6-in, therefore, reveal 
a huge variety of materials, designs, and technical methods whose origins can 
be traced to the four corners of Asia. 

Among the silver articles, for example, there are many pieces which 
were actually made in China, and one glass wine goblet with legs is said to 
have been produced in Rome. A harp-like musical instrument, called a kugo 
in Japanese, is of the same form as a musical instrument used in the Assyrian 
Empire, and a green glass cup, of elliptical shape with twelve lobes, bears 
a strong resemblance to a vessel excavated in Poland. One wine cup is nothing 
more nor less than a rhinoceros horn, imported from India. The Shés6-in 
collection, in fact, contains the flower of eighth-century Asian culture, and 
this is particularly remarkable since in China, India, Persia, and other parts 
of Asia the ravages of time have been such that few remnants of this age 
have been preserved. 

Recorded Japanese history began in the early sixth century, when Bud- 
dhism and the cultural complex that had accrued to it were imported to 
Japan from Korea. Before the century ended, the Japanese of the time began 
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to fall under the charm of Chinese civilization, and as early as the Chinese 
Sui Period (590-618), Japanese emissaries were sent to the Chinese court. In 
the succeeding two centuries, many more Japanese missions were to follow, 
braving the difficulties of the long sea voyage in order to transmit the culture 
of Chinese to their native islands. 

At the Sui and T’ang capitals, Lo-yang and Ch’ang-an, there were large 
numbers of Persians, known to the Chinese as Hujen, or “Men of Hu,” who 
while living in China practiced the religion and customs, as well as the arts, 
of Persia. That many Chinese were attracted to the Persian mode in arts 
and crafts is amply apparent in Chinese prose and poetry of the age. Not 
only the Chinese Emperor and his courtiers, but ordinary Chinese as well 
made much over Persian music, and members of the aristocracy often served 
Persian dinners. It is said that Chinese women vied to achieve the latest 
Persian attire, to serve the best Persian food, and, in general, to act like 
Persian women, and the archaeological relics of the Sui and T’ang periods bear 
eloquent testimony to the power of this fashion. Persian eating vessels became 
popular as a matter of course, and the silver and porcelain artifacts of the 
age include many items which originated in Persia during the Sassanian Period, 
among them water bottles with griffin heads for necks (called “Hu” bottles) 
and tall eight-lobed wine goblets. Articles from the Sassanian Empire entered 
China by way of the Silk Road of Central Asia, and from China at least a 
few of them were brought to Japan. It is clear that the Chinese fashion was 
strong enough to affect the Japanese of the period, for the collection of the 
Huryi-ji contains a Persian-style nickel ewer with a neck in the form of a 
dragon’s head, and among the Sh6sd-in treasures there are lacquered Hu 
bottles, glass bottles, and an eight-lobed gilt-bronze goblet, all made in the 
Persian manner. 

In March, 1959, I went to Teheran in an advance party of the Tokyo 
University Iran-Iraq Archaeological Expedition. Around that time the Amrash 
relics from the Elburz Mountains in North Iran had just appeared and were 
creating a considerable stir in the market. The new finds included many 
silver, bronze, glass, and earthenware vessels which were indisputably from 
the Sassanian Period, and my group made a collection of pieces which resemble 
and probably inspired artifacts from the Six Dynasties Period in China and 
the Tumulus and Nara periods in Japan. Several of the glass vessels we 
obtained are of precisely the same type as a glass bowl with round cut or- 
namentation in the Shdés6-in collection, and in the following pages I have 
attempted by means of a comparative study to throw a little light on the 
origin of the Shdés6-in vessel. 


THE GLASS BOWL IN THE SHOSO-IN 


The Persian-style glass bowl in the Shdésd-in (Pl. I) is made of 
transparent glass with a yellowish-brown cast. The outer surface is cut as 
follows: on the bottom (first level) there is one large, round concave cut; 
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Damghan 


MAP OF THE GILAN AREA 


around this (that is, on the second level) are seven medium-sized cuts; above 
are four rows of eighteen round cuts each. Except on the bottom two rows, 
the cuts overlap, so that the majority of them are diamond-shaped rather than 
circles. Since each cut acts as a concave lens, a net-like design formed by 
the lines of the cuts on the opposite side of the bowl appears on its surface. 
There are no cuts on the inside, which has a smooth, polished surface with 
a single inward bulge at the bottom. Probably owing to the fact that this 
bowl has never been buried underground, it bears no mark of breakage or 
effiorescence—it is, in fact, in perfect condition. Air bubbles are visible on 
the surface in many places. 

Almost identical with the Shésé-in bowl is a vessel excavated from the 
tumulus of the Emperor Ankan, who is said to have reigned over Japan in 
the earlier half of the sixth century (see Pl. III). Found around the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century in Osaka Prefecture, this specimen disappeared 
for a long time, but accidentally came to light again in 1950 and has now 
been placed in the collection of the National Museum in Tokyo. The form 
and size of this bowl, as well as the number and arrangement of the cuts, the 
color of the glass, and the frequency of air bubbles are the same as in the 
case of the Shésd-in bowl. The only differences are minor—the tumulus bowl 
has undergone a certain amount of damage (it has now been repaired); it has 
a pearly efflorescence on the inside which comes from having been buried, 
and the circular cuts outnumber the diamond-shaped ones on its surface. 
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Both bowls were formed in molds and later ornamented with cuts. To judge 
from the fact that the top band of cuts is uneven, it would appear that the 
cutters started at the bottom level and worked up. 

Glass seems to have been produced in Japan in the prehistoric Yayoi 
Period (around the beginning of the Christian era in the West), but only by 
very primitive methods. Even in the Nara Period native glassmakers could 
produce only simple articles made by a blowing process. It is unthinkable 
that they could have turned out these magnificent cut-glass bowls, and the 
assumption has always been that the bowls came from China. Since they are 
so similar, they are thought to have come over at about the same time, which 
must rot have been later than the latter half of the sixth century, since this 
was when the tumulus of Ankan was raised. The Shds6-in bowl seems to have 
been passed down from hand to hand until the eighth century, when it became 
part of the Empress Komy6’s contribution to the Tédaiji. It is still a matter 
of conjecture whether the bowls were made in China or brought there from 
Persia via the Silk Road. 


GLASS BOWLS EXCAVATED AT GILAN 


The Sassanian Empire bowls which our party brought to Japan were 
excavated in the vicinity of Amrash in the state of Gilan, which stretches 
along the coast of the Caspian Sea. Starting at Chalus (see map), directly 
north of Teheran, and proceeding along the Caspian past Ramsar, one arrives, 
after a journey of about 120 kilometers, at a market town called Rud-i-Sar. 
The town of Amrash is about fifteen kilometers south of here. From Amrash 
one must travel about two days inland by horse to reach the spot where the 
bowls were excavated. This lies in the district of Umam in the Elburz moun- 
tain range. Since artifacts unearthed here are gathered together in Amrash, 
they are usually spoken of as “Amrash relics.” 

According to an examination made by Mr. Masuda Seiichi, who was 
a member of our party, the excavation sites were tombs found on mountain 
ridges, in foothills, and on the terraced slopes of river banks. The tombs 
were of various types: dolmens, stone sepulchers, stone pit-houses, and, on 
the sides of mountains, horizontal caves. There were no traces of castle walls, 
temples, or palaces in the vicinity, and we may therefore assume that the 
glass bowls were burial articles. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of the bowls, which we 
have labeled A, B, C, and D, but all of them are of roughly the same form 
as the Shés6-in vessel, though they differ somewhat in size (see Table 1). Each 
has one large round cut on the bottom. This is surrounded on the second 
level by seven cuts, above which there are several more bands of circular cuts. 
The upper levels of Bowls A (Pl. IV) and B (PI. II) have the same number of 
cuts as in the case of the bowls preserved in Japan, but in Bowls C (PI. V) and 
D (PI. VI) the number of cuts varies (see Table 2). All four bowls are made of 
transparent glass with a whitish-yellow cast, much lighter than the yellow- 
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brown of the Shdésd-in bowl, but all have an efflorescence which makes them 
silver on the outside. There are many air bubbles. Three of the bowls are 
roughly the same in thickness but Bowl C is considerably thinner, and the 
cuts on it are accordingly shallower. 


TABLE 1. SIZE OF GLASS BOWLS (IN CENTIMETERS) 


| — Thickness Diameter 
Article Maximum Minimum (Mouth) (Mouth) of Base 
Sh6s0-in Bowl* 8.5 12.0 3.9 
Bow! from Tomb of Ankan 8.6 8.3 11.9 0.4 3.9 
Gilan A 7.9 7°5 10.7 0.55 3.85 
Gilan B 7.6 7.4 10.85 0.64 3.85 
Gilan C 7.9 7.65 10.8 0.31 | 3.3 
Gilan D 9.0 7.9 12.4 0.49 3.0 


* Minimum height and thickness of mouth have not been measured. 


TABLE 2. LEVELS AND NUMBER OF CUTS ON GLASS BOWLS 


a Level First Level Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Article (Bottom) Level Level Level Level Level 
Shésd-in Bowl 1 7 18 18 18 | 18 
Bowl from Tomb of Ankan l 7 18 18 18 18 
Gilan A l 7 16 16 16 16 
Gilan B 1 7 15 | 15 15 Pad 
Gilan C i 7 14 17 17 17 
Gilan D 1 7 16 6 | 18 18 


After returning home we ran a chemical analysis of the non-efflorescent 
parts of Bowl A and came to the conclusion that the glass in it has no lead 
content and differs in no way from ordinary soda glass. Its specific gravity is 
2.55, and its index of refraction is N, =1.531. 

The reader will perhaps be astonished at the closeness of the similarity 
between the bowls brought from Gilan and those preserved in Japan. Actually, 
a final comparison must await a chemical analysis of the Shésé-in bowl, which 
so far has not been carried out because of the very fact that the vessel is in 
the Shés6-in, whose treasures have not all been subjected to scientific research 
yet. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the bowls found in Gilan were actually 
made in Persia or brought there from some other country, but an examination 
of the distribution of similar articles found in other parts of Asia than the 
Iranian plateau throws some light on this problem, and it is to this that we 
must turn now. 
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‘ GLASS BOWLS EXCAVATED IN OTHER PARTS OF ASIA 


acs Bowls similar to those described above have been found in various parts 

- of Asia. A brief discussion of them is given below. 

China and the Korean Peninsula. Chinese documentary sources make it 

plain that glass vessels brought from the western regions were treasured in 

e China during the Han, Wei and Six Dynasties periods. Glass relics dating from 

=) the Period of the Warring States were among the articles looted from the 

Be tombs at the village of Kin-ts’un in Lo-yang, Honan Province, during the late 
1920’s and early 1930's, and since that time related artifacts have been found 
at the Gold Crown Tomb, the Gold Bell Tomb, and other sites in the Korean 
province of Kyéng-ju, which was once a part of the ancient state of Silla. None 
of the specimens in question, however, is of cut glass. Archaeological excava- 
tions carried out in connection with the national development program in | 
Communist China have led to the discovery of an immense number of relics, 
but possibly because few sites of the Sui and T’ang periods have been surveyed, 
not even a fragment suggesting the round-cut ornamentation with which we 
are concerned has appeared. On the other hand, fragments of cut glass have 
been found in the western regions which served as the bridge between China 
and Persia, and a well-known poem entitled “Ode on a Glass Bowl,” by Fan-ni 
of the Chin Period (265-419) contains a line which says “Across the perilous 
Takramahan Desert, beyond the craggy Pamirs....” 
Central Asia. A fragment of cut glass was found at the beginning of this 
century by the German scholar Dr. A. Von le Coq in the course of his ex- 
plorations in the region of the stone-cave temples of Qum-Tura. Dr. Le Coq 
published no opinions concerning the color of the glass or the cuts, but he 
did comment that the fragment seemed to have belonged to glass vessels of 
Western lineage. Actually, it is a part of the middle section of a vessel 
belonging to the same type as the Shdésd-in and Gilan bowls. The culture of 
Qum-Tura was influenced quite strongly by that of the regions farther west 
and relatively little by that of China, and ii is most probable that the bowl 
from which the fragment came was imported from the west. 
Russia. Since the Second World War archaeological research has been as 
active in the Soviet Union as in China, and one result has been the finding 
of a glass bowl very similar to the Shésd-in and Gilan specimens. This was 
discovered in a tomb, first excavated in 1947, in the suburbs of the ruined city 
of Sudagiran in the Mingechaur district of Azerbaijan. Coins of the Parthian | 
dynasty as well as silver drachmas from the Roman Period were found together | 
with the bowl, and the discoverer, L. M. Waidof, considers the tomb to date | 
from some time between the first and third centuries A.D. The bowl is a little 
smaller than the Shdés6é-in vessel. 

Another bowl of approximately the same size was found in 1953 at the 

site of an ancient community in the town of Karl Marx, which is on the 
Ufimusco Plateau in the Ural district. P. B. Ahimerof, who reported this find, 
reasoned from other articles in the site that the method of cutting the glass | 
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Plate | The Shés6-in Bowl. 


Plate Il Gilan Bowl B. 
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Plate Hl 


The Ankan Tumulus Bowl. 


Plate Gilan Bowl C. 


Plate VII The Ctesiphon Bowl. 


Plate IV Gilan Bowl A. 


Plate VI Gilan Bowl D. 


Plate VIII The Palmyra Bowl. 


Plate IX The Petra Bowl. 
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in the vessel was in use between the first and the third or fourth centuries 
A.D., and comparison with relics found at Sudagiran suggests that the Ufimusco 
tomb dates from the third or fourth century. Wherever the glass vessels found 
in Russian territory were made, it is clear that they date from the fourth 
century or earlier. 

Mesopotamia. In the second series of joint excavations carried out at Ctesiphon 
by Germany and the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1931 and 1932, 
the bottom of a glass bowl with round cuts was found (Pl. VII). The fragment 
includes a cut similar to that on the bottom of the Shés6-in specimen, and though 
only five cuts remain around this, it appears that there were once seven. The 
ruins at Ctesiphon are supposed to belong to buildings set up in the Sixth 
Century, toward the end of the Sassanian Period, but M. S. Dimand, who re- 
ported the discovery of the bowl, did not specify the date of its site. 

He did comment that the majority of the Sassanian glass articles dis- 
covered here were suggestive of styles belonging to the early Islamic Period, 
but since it is certain that the glass bowl was already something of a treasure 
when it was placed in the tomb, it may well have been made many years 
earlier. 

The Syrian Desert. The chief discovery has been the statue of a human 
(early half of the third century) holding what appears to be a glass vessel with 
round cuts (Pl. VIII). This was found in a tomb in Palmyra, which was once 
a caravan city on the Silk Route. The bowl is relatively shallow and has a 
stand. The aristocrats of Palmyra seem to have been infatuated with the 
Roman culture of the East Mediterranean coastal regions, and one supposes 
that they imported glass articles from there. 

East Mediterranean Coastal Region. From the ruins of Petra (now in Jordan), 
which once lay on the land route linking the Arabian Peninsula with Damas- 
cus, comes another fragment of a glass bowl with round cuts (PI. IX). Re- 
ports indicate that this was imported to Petra sometime after 100 A.D., prob- 
ably from Alexandria. It is of the utmost significance that a vessel of this 
type, made in the city named, has been unearthed in this region. 

The foregoing should make it quite clear that glass vessels of the type 
found in the Shésé-in have been unearthed all over the western part of Asia. 


CONCLUSION 


Let us return, then, to the question of when and where the bowls from 
the Shés6-in and the tumulus of the Emperor Ankan were produced. 

In order to do this we must first ask where and when the vessels found 
at Gilan were made. Unfortunately, as we have seen, it is difficult to say 
whether they were produced at Gilan or brought there from elsewhere. It is 
certain at least that not all of the glassware recently discovered at Gilan was 
made there, for some vessels are thought to have been made in Syria during the 
Rowman Period. It also seems reasonably sure that the bowls were not made 
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in the Umam region, since the sites found there are all tombs, rather than 
villages. There is need, however, for further on-the-spot surveys concerning 
this question. 

The discovery of glass bowls in South Russia and the Central Ural 
region, taken together with the fact that Gilan lies along the Caspian Sea, 
raises the possibility that the glass bowls were produced somewhere on the 
Caspian coast, but at present there are not really enough data to maintain this 
theory. 
The methods of making glass employed during the Sassanian dynasty 
could hardly have been based on ancient Oriental traditions. On the contrary, 
they undoubtedly must have spread to Persia from the Roman Empire, where 
glass manufacture was quite advanced, and it is likely that they were actually 
transmitted by Romans. Sidon in Syria and Alexandria in Egypt, both of 
which were under the control of the Roman Empire, were centers of glass 
production, and it would seem that the manufacture of glassware thrived in 
other parts of the empire as well. Glass cups with round-cut designs have 
been excavated in the Zealand and Fyen districts of Denmark, while the frag- 
ment found at Petra and the sculpture of Palmyra testify to the eastern spread 
of Roman glass. Since Persia was contiguous to Rome, there is nothing strange 
in the supposition that the method of making the bowls with the round cuts 
entered the Sassanian kingdom from there. 

The Sassanian kingdom, which was established at the beginning of the 
third century, had frequent dealings with the Roman Empire. In the Battle 
of Edessa (260 A.D.), the Emperor Valerian was taken prisoner by Chapur I, 
and many of his troops were made to co construction work in Persia. It is 
quite possible that methods for making cut glass entered Persia at this time, 
and that the bowls found at Gilan date back as early as the third or fourth 
century. Cultural interchange between Rome and Persia is evident in the 
sculpture and architecture of the early Sassanian Period, and it is quite likely 
that Roman crafts spread to Persia at the same time. Accordingly, even 
though at this stage in our research it is impossible to say whether the cut glass 
bowls were produced there or imported, let us assume that they belong to 
the great tradition of Roman glass. The same applies to the two similar bowls 
found in Japan. 

Though the exact date and provenance of the latter can only be con- 
jectured, I am of the opinion that they were made during or before the fourth 
century in one of the West Asian regions mentioned above, brought across 
the Silk Route to China, and thence transmitted to Japan, where they arrived 
sometime prior to the middle of the sixth century. 
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The No and the Dance Plays of 


W. B. Yeats 


Gerald Moore 


HE influence of the Japanese NO on the later dramatic work of W. B. 
‘} Yeats has become one of the clichés of literary criticism, but it is more 
often repeated than examined afresh. To see exactly what was involved 
in that influence one must understand that Yeats, at the very time he dis- 
covered the No, had reached a kind of crisis in his theatrical affairs. He was 
disillusioned by the touchy chauvinism and prudery of the Abbey Theatre 
audiences, which reached a climax in the riots over Synge’s Playboy of the 
Western World in 1907. At the same time, he saw the Abbey repertoire being 
steadily taken over by a group of young writers whose ideals of naturalistic 
drama he detested and had founded the Abbey Theatre to fight. These two 
disappointments, coming together, caused Yeats to withdraw himself a little 
from such intimate involvement in the affairs of the Theatre, a tendency 
increased by the early death of Synge in 1909. The whole of his dramatic 
career up to this time might be characterized as “the search for a convention.” 
Henceforward he determined to search for it outside the public theatre 
altogether. He wrote at this time: 


My theatre must be the ancient theatre that can be made by unrolling 


a carpet or marking out a place with a stick, or setting a screen against 
a wall. 


In 1899 Yeats had written that his movement aimed to create a theatre 
“for ourselves and our friends and for a few simple people who understand 
from sheer simplicity what we understand from scholarship and thought.” 
This formula always had an uneasy look about it, and twenty years later he 
had abandoned belief even in those “few simple people.” In an open letter to 
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Lady Gregory entitled “A People’s Theatre” (Plays and Controversies, 1923) 
he wrote: 


...the Abbey Theatre can never do all we had hoped. We set 
out to make a “People’s Theatre,” and in that we have succeeded. But 
I did not know until very lately that there are certain things dear to 
both our hearts which no “People’s Theatre” can accomplish. Our 
dramatists, and I am not speaking of your work or Synge’s but of those 
to whom you and Synge and I gave an opportunity, have been excellent 
just in so far as they have become all eye and ear, their minds not 
smoking lamps, as at times they would have wished, but clear mirrors. 

Our players, too, have been vivid and exciting because they have 
copied a life personally known to them... 

We have been the first to create a true “People’s Theatre,” and 
we have succeeded because it is not an exploitation of local colour, or 
of a limited form of drama possessing a temporary novelty, but the 
first doing of something for which the world is ripe, something that will 
be done all over the world and done more and more perfectly; the 
making articulate of all the dumb classes each with its own knowledge 
of the world. 


: 3 After this eloquent and just account of what their theatre had achieved, 
ate of what it had become, Yeats goes on to explain his own artistic rejection of 
that achievement: 


Yet we did not set out to create this sort of theatre, and its 
success has been to me a discouragement and a defeat.... We stand 
on the margin between wilderness and wilderness, that which we ob- 
serve through our senses and that which we can experience only, and 
our art is always the description of one or the other. If our art is 
mainly from experience, we have need of learned speech, of agreed 
symbols, because all those things whose names renew experience have 
accompanied that experience already many times... 

You and I and Synge, not understanding the clock, set out to 
bring again the theatre of Shakespeare, or rather perhaps of Sophocles 
...When you and Synge find such uneasy footing, what shall I do 
there who have never observed anything, or listened with an attentive 
ear, but value all I have seen or heard because of the emotions they call 
up or because of something they remind me of that exists, as I believe, 
beyond the world? Oh yes, I am listened to—am I not a founder of 
the theatre?—and here and there scattered solitaries delight in what I 
have made and return to hear it again. But some young Corkman, all 
eyes and ears...can do more than that. He will be played by players 

pm who have spoken dialogue like his every night for years, and sentences 
that it had been a bore to read will so delight the whole house that to 
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keep my hands from clapping I shall have to remind myself that I gave 


my voice for the play’s production and must not applaud my own judge- 
ment. 


Having defined his dilemma—founder of a theatre in which he finds 
himself isolated—Yeats sets out to chart the direction in which his art must 
move: 


I want to create for myself an unpopular theatre and an audience 
like a secret society where admission is by favour and never to many... 
I desire a mysterious art, always reminding and half-reminding those 
who understand it of dearly-loved things, doing its work by suggestion, 
not by direct statement, a complexity of rhythm, colour, gesture, not 
space-pervading like the intellect but a memory and a prophecy. 


It was in just this mood that Yeats received from Ezra Pound a few 
fragments of the Japanese N6 drama in English translation, left at his death 
by Ernest Fenollosa; and in the N6 Yeats found precisely what he was looking 
for. Here was a “theatre for the few” which had endured for centuries as a 
special and secret art, an aristocratic audience whose learned memories could 
be stirred by allusion, whose nerves could be tautened by a few drum-taps, a 
word or gesture rightly placed. Above all, here was a reverence for places 
made holy by heroic events, and an expectation that the ghosts of those who 
had lived there their moments of intensest life were always present, awaiting 
evocation, awaiting the coming of the one who could release them from the 
cycle of death and rebirth. 

On the purely theatrical level, the N6 pointed a way of escape from the 
“vulgarity” of the professional actor into a style made ideal and conventional 
by long tradition, intensified by the mask, expressing its energy through a mys- 
terious order or gestures, movements and events. Strangest of all, the No 
offered a form in which the mimed dance of the hero was truly the climax of 
the whole drama. Indeed, as Mr. Arthur Waley has written: 


At its simplest, the N6 play consists of a dance preceded by a 
dialogue which explains the significance of the dance or introduces cir- 
cumstances which lead naturally to the dancing of it. 


Yeats’ own ideas about the soul after death are set forth in Book III of 
A Vision, “The Soul in Judgement.” Influenced as they were by Buddhism— 
as well as by certain similar beliefs in Irish folklore—they correspond very 
closely with the philosophy of the N6 plays. The process of purging away 
past events by reliving them many times he calls “the dreaming back.” As a 
rule, however, Yeats places little emphasis on the intercession of the living as 
a means of release from the cycle of rebirth, and suggests rather that the soul 
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must work out its own salvation by understanding that material phenomena 
are not absolute facts, but simply ideas which obscure our knowledge of reality. 
With this understanding, the compulsion to resuffer old experiences will disap- 
pear. 

Immediately after acquainting himself with the N6 Yeats began work 
on the first of his dance plays, At The Hawk’s Well, which he finished early 
in 1916. He wrote in his Introduction to Fenollosa’s translations (entitled 
Certain Noble Plays of Japan): 


I have invented a form of drama, distinguished, indirect and 
symbolic, and having no need of mob or press to pay its way—an aristo- 
cratic form. .. 

and went on to explain how the new form had enabled him at last to fulfil an 
old ambition, that of realizing the sense of place in his work: 


When I first began to write poetical plays for an Irish theatre 
I had to put away an ambition of helping to bring again to certain places 
their old sanctity or their romance. I could lay the scene of a play 
on Baile’s Strand but I found no pause in the hurried action for descrip- 
tions of strand or sea or the great yew-tree that once stood there. 


By contrast, it is above all this sense of place that broods over the dance 
plays. At The Hawk’s Well tells of a youthful pilgrimage of Cuchulain, the 
greatest hero of Irish mythology. He comes after a sea-journey to the well of 
immortality, watched over by a mysterious female Guardian. It is only at the 
moment of her periodic possession by the spirit of a great hawk that the waters 
of immortality flow; at all other times the well is dry and the Guardian silent 
and motionless (Cuchulain was, according to certain legends, himself begotten 
by a god upon a mortal princess held captive for the period of his begetting). 

The play opens with the entrance of three Musicians. Yeats’ directions 
for this opening are closely followed in the other dance plays and may there- 
fore be quoted at some length: 


The stage is any bare space before a wall against which stands 
a patterned screen. A drum and a gong and a zither have been laid 
close to the screen before the play begins... The first Musician carries 
with him a folded black cloth and goes to the centre of the stage towards 
the front and stands motionless, the folded cloth hanging from between 
his hands. The two other Musicians enter and, after standing a moment 
at either side of the stage, go towards him and slowly unfold the cloth, 
singing as they do so: 


I call to the eye of the mind 
A well long choked up and dry 
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And boughs long stripped by the wind, 
And I call to the mind’s eye 

Pallor of an ivory face, 

Its lofty dissolute air, 

A man climbing up to a place 

The salt sea wind has swept bare. 


As they unfold the cloth they go backward a little so that the 
stretched cloth and the wall make a triangle with the First Musician at 
the apex supporting the centre of the cloth. On the cloth is a gold 
pattern suggesting a hawk. The Second and Third Musicians now slowly 
fold the cloth up again, pacing with a rhythmic movement of the arms 
towards the First Musician and singing: 


What were his life soon done! 
Would he lose by that or win? 
A mother that saw her son 
Doubled over a speckled shin 
Cross-grained with ninety years 
Would cry ‘How little worth 
Were all my hopes and fears 
And the hard pain of his birth!’ 


....While the cloth has been spread out, the Guardian of the Well has 
entered and is now crouching upon the ground. She is entirely covered 
by a black cloak; beside her lies a square blue cloth to represent a well. 
The three Musicians have taken their places against the well beside their 
instruments uf music; they will accompany the movements of the players 
with drum or gong or zither. 


First Musician (singing): The boughs of the hazel shake. 


The sun goes down in the west. 


Second Musician (singing): The heart would be always awake, 


The heart would turn to its rest. 
(They now go to one side of the stage, rolling up the cloth). 


First Musician (speaking): Night falls: 


The withered leaves of the hazel 

Half choke the dry bed of the well; 
The Guardian of the well is sitting 
Upon the old grey stone at its side, 
Worn out from raking its bed, 

Worn out from gathering up the leaves. 
Her heavy eyes 

Know nothing, or but look upon stone. 
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Second Musician: I am afraid of this place. 
Both Musicians (singing): ‘Why should I sleep?’ the heart cries 
‘For the wind, the salt wind, the sea wind, 
Is beating a cloud through the skies; 
I would wander always like the wind.’ 
(An Old Man enters through the audience). 


It will be seen that Yeats departs immediately from the normal pattern 
of the N6 in opening his play with a Chorus of Musicians, instead of bringing 
on the Waki. They set the scene for us (a task performed by the Waki’s 
“Song of Travel” in the No) and evoke the special character of the place. 
Furthermore, he economizes by combining the functions of Chorus and Musi- 
cians and entrusting them to three actors, whereas the N6 has four Musicians 
and a separate Chorus numbering eight to twelve. The choice of scene, how- 
ever, a lonely spirit-troubled well with all its shrine-like associations and its 
dedicated watchers, is closely reminiscent of the N6. By their words, gestures 
and actions the Musicians not only set the scene but prepare us for the entrance 
of the principal actors and their dramatic encounter. The young man with the 
“lofty dissolute air” is, of course, Cuchulain, but the words of the last choral 
passage (‘Why should I sleep?’, etc.) are really a preparation for the entrance 
of the Old Man. Thus Yeats’ Musicians have not one function but many at the 
same time; they are prologue and epilogue, scene-setters, scene-raisers, com- 
mentators, actors’ deputies, and interpreters of the action as well as singers 
and musicians. Nevertheless they preserve an air of aloofness and detachment 
from the action before them—they exist, as it were, in a different plane of 
time, where all this has happened many times before. They may be moved, 
but never surprised. 

Having localized the stage to the small extent necessary, having shown 
us the image of the hawk, masked the entry of the Guardian and prepared us 
for that of Cuchulain and the Old Man, the Musicians retreat to their wall 
and remain there for the rest of the play. They do not directly participate 
in the action (though the actors seem half aware of their presence), but they 
comment upon it and interpret the mime of the actors. Thus, while the Old 
Man who has now entered performs a dumb-show of lighting a fire, the First 
Musician speaks: 


He has made a little heap of leaves 

And, shivering with cold, he has taken up 
The fire-stick and the socket from its hole. 
He whirls it round to get a flame; 

And now the dry sticks take the fire 

And now the fire leaps up and shines 
Upon the hazels and the empty well. 
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Soon we learn that the Old Man has wasted his whole life in waiting 
vainly for the waters of immortality to flow. Such few times as they have 
splashed, the “accursed shadows” of the mountain dancers have led him astray 
until the moment has passed. While the Old Man is abusing the silent Guard- 
ian, Cuchulain enters through the audience. Like the Old Man, he wears a 
strongly typified mask, while the Guardian and Musicians wear none, but have 
their faces made up to resemble masks. He complains of a great hawk that 
has worried him in climbing the hill. He has come to the well upon a casual 


impulse and in careless confidence that his luck will hold, but the jealous Old 
Man tries to drive him away: 


And do you think so great a gift is found 
By no more toil than spreading out a sail, 


And climbing a steep hill? Oh, folly of youth, 
Why should that hollow place fill up for you 
That will not fill for me? I have lain in wait 
For more than fifty years to find it empty, 

Or but to find the stupid wind of the sea 
Drive round the perishable leaves. 


While they are talking the Guardian begins to cry like a hawk; soon she 
rises, revealing herself in a hawk-like costume, and begins to move in a strange 
hawk-like dance. The Old Man falls asleep under her gaze and Cuchulain, after 
vowing that nothing shall distract him from the well, is bewitched into pur- 
suing her over the mountain-side as a hawk to be mewed-up and hooded. 
Both recover themselves only to find the stones of the well wet and the waters 
gone. Finally Cuchulain strides off to fight the warrior-queen Aoife and her 
savage host, whom the Guardian has now called up to attack him. The Musi- 
cians repeat the ritual of the cloth, under cover of which the Old Man leaves 
the stage. Theirs is the last word as well as the first; they present the play to 
us, influence our vision of it, and sum up the concluded action from their own 
detached viewpoint. Their closing Song of the Cloth praises the life of careless 
folly, as opposed to the “bitter life” of the Old Man spent in the vain search 
for immortal wisdom, or the turbulent heroic life of Cuchulain, condemned to 
destroy what he loves and to die young: 


Come to me, human faces, 
Familiar memories; 

I have found hateful eyes 
Among the desolate places, 
Unfaltering, unmoistened eyes. 


Folly alone I cherish, 
I choose it for my share; 
Being but a mouthful of air, 
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i am content to perish; 
I am but a mouthful of sweet air. 


O lamentable shadows, 
Obscurity of strife! 

I choose a pleasant life 
Among indolent meadows; 
Wisdom must live a bitter life. 


Though it was Yeats’ first experiment in the form, At The Hawk’s Well 
is a singularly perfect work of art. Its remoteness and austerity have been 
carefully maintained, not only in the structure of the play but in its choice of 
language, as Miss Ishibashi Hiro has pointed out in her article “Yeats and 
Noh” (The Geibun-Kenkyiti, No. 7, 1957). At a single attempt Yeats has isolat- 
ed those features of the N6 which can be useful to him and has produced a 
form which remains the basis of nearly all the later plays. As already men- 
tioned, he combines the Chorus and the Musicians into a single group of three. 
He also eliminates the interlude which the N6 normally places between the 
first encounter of Waki and Shite and the second, at which the Shite reveals 
his identity and dances. Finally, he has found an equivalent for the intense 
esotericism of the N6, which is packed with allusions to ancient Chinese poetry 
and Japanese legend. For this allusive depth Yeats substitutes symbolic depth. 
His action has an immediate narrative content, but beneath this, we are made 
to feel, there lurks a symbolic content in relation to which the well, the hawk, 
the Old Man and Cuchulain himself are merely so many expressive counters. 
This symbolic content cannot be extracted merely by witnessing the play, whose 
surface is opaque and baffling. One or two clues may be embedded in the 
Musicians’ songs, but in certain cases (for instance, in The Cat and the Moon) 
these songs are made as secret and obscure as the play itself. 

Yeats was enormously assisted in realizing his new form by Edmund 
Dulac and the Japanese dancer It6 Michio. Dulac not only rediscovered the 
art of designing and making tragic masks (his mask of Cuchulain is beautiful 
and strong), but also wrote the music. It6 advised on the dancing and helped 
Yeats to understand the genius of the Né. The play was first presented in 
Lady Cunard’s drawing-room in Cavendish Square on 2nd April, 1916, with 
Henry Ainley as Cuchulain, Allan Wade as the Old Man and It6 as the 
Guardian. The costumes and backdrop, as well as the masks, were designed 
by Edmund Dulac. Although Ainley was an unfortunate choice—Yeats com- 
plained to Lady Gregory that “he waved his arms like a drowning kitten”— 
and there was endless trouble with the touchy Musicians, the play was a success 
of precisely the kind Yeats was aiming at. He wrote to Lady Gregory. “I 
believe I have at last found a dramatic form that suits me.” And to Quinn, 
“I hope to create a form of drama which may delight the best minds of my 
time, and all the more because it can pay its way without the others. ..I shall 
have a success that would have pleased Sophocles. No press, no photographs 
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in the papers, no crowd. I shall be happier than Sophocles. I shall be as 
lucky as a Japanese poet at the court of the Shogun.” 

The tragic Easter Rising in Dublin occurred just after the first perfor- 
mances of At The Hawk’s Well. A group of young Irish nationalists rose and 
fought a desperate and hopeless battle against English troops for several days. 
All the leaders were killed or executed. It provided a heroic theme perfectly 
suited to the new dramatic form, and before long Yeats had distanced and 
mastered the event sufficiently to attempt a play concerned with it. The Dream- 
ing of the Bones is the purest of the dance plays and the closest both in spirit 
and in form to the No. Except for the much stronger political emphasis, the 
theme itself is perfect N6 material. As usual, it is the three Musicians who 
open the play for us. It is 1916. They evoke a desolate mountainside in 
Clare, on the West Coast of Ireland. It is the hour before dawn, and the 
atmosphere is ripe for “manifestations:” 


Have not old writers said 

That dizzy dreams can spring 
From the dry bones of the dead? 
Anci many a night it seems 

That all the valley fills 

With those fantastic dreams. 


They announce the approach of a young man who “seems an Aran fisher.” 
He enters, praying to himself, and suddenly challenges two figures dimly seen 
in the light of his lantern. They are a stranger and a young girl in archaic 
costume, wearing heroic masks. They blow out his lantern and do not identify 
themselves, but discover instead that he is an Easter rebel escaping from the 
English and making his way to a lonely cove where a coracle will meet him 
at daybreak. They offer to show him the path, but warn him that the hill is 
haunted by unhappy spirits. This encounter precisely matches that of Waki 
and Shite in a typical NO play. 

The Young Man is bitter and incurious. The little party performs 
three ritual circuits of the stage while the Musicians sing a “Song of Travel,” 
again precisely in the manner of the No: 


And now they have climbed through the long grassy field 
And passed the ragged thorn-trees and the gap 

In the ancient hedge; and the tomb-nested owl 

At the foot’s level beats with a vague wing. 


They began to talk of the ancient dead who haunt the mountain and of their 
unpurged crimes. Gradually the Young Man realizes that he is speaking to 
the Shades of Dermot and Dervorgilla, the infamous lovers who brought in a 
Norman army to fight their own quarrel and so began the long bondage of 
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the Irish people to England. They tell him that they are condemned to love 
with all their youthful passion, yet be unable ever to touch or kiss one another: 


Young Girl: Yes, yes, I spoke 
Of that most miserable, most accursed pair 
Who sold their country into slavery; and yet 
They were not wholly miserable or accursed 
If somebody of their race at last would say, 
“I have forgiven them.” 
Young Man: O, never, never 
Shall Diarmuid and Dervorgilla be forgiven. 
- Young Girl: If someone of their race forgave at last 
Lip would be pressed on lip. } 
Young Man: O, never, never 
Shall Diarmuid and Dervorgilla be forgiven. 


The lovers break into a strange dance described, not by the Chorus, but by the 
Young Man, the Waki: 


They have drifted in the dance from rock to rock. 

They have raised their hands as though to snatch the sleep 
That lingers always in the abyss of the sky 
Though they can never reach it. A cloud floats up 

And covers all the mountain-head in a moment; 
And now it lifts and they are swept away. 


(The Stranger and the Young Girl go out) 


I had almost yielded and forgiven it all— 
Terrible the temptation and the place! 


The Young Man goes onward to make his escape, while the Chorus shakes off 

the bewildering terrors of the night and calls up a new dawn to exorcise them. 

Yeats builds a particularly beautiful song around the opposed images of owl 
and cock—an opposition which haunts the whole play: 


What finger first began 

Music of a lost kingdom? 

They dream that laughed in the sun. 
Dry bones that dream are bitter, 
They dream and darken our sun. 


; My heart ran wild when it heard 
ie The curlew cry before dawn 
And the eddying cat-headed bird; 
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But now the night is gone. 

I have heard from far below 
The strong March birds a-crow 
Stretch neck and clap the wing, 
Red cocks, and crow! 


The fierceness of its political moral, symbolized in the Young Man's 
refusal of forgiveness, may date this play a little for all but the fanatic, but 
its noble simplicity and the purity of its dramatic architecture still make it 
memorable in performance. More brilliantly than any other Yeats play, it 
welds the spirit of place into the body of the action itself. Every stage of the 
weird night journey is linked with the climbing movement of the drama, until 
at last upon the mountain’s height the Young Man looks out toward the 
dawn and the sea, while the accursed lovers are swept away with the last 
rallying clouds of darkness. 

Nearly everything that Yeats wrote for the stage from this time onwards 
was influenced by the technique he had developed for these early dance plays. 
The first four were written very quickly and in high excitement. Four Plays 
for Dancers, published in 1920, contained At The Hawk’s Well, The Dreaming 
of the Bones, The Only Jealousy of Emer and Calvary. The last of these 
already pointed the way forward to one of his greatest plays, The Resurrection 
(1931). But right up to the time of his death he was still discovering, in plays 
like Purgatory and The Death of Cuchulain, new possibilities in the use of 
the liberating conventions he had first found in the N6. On that fortunate 
day when Pound brought him Fenollosa’s translations, he recognized the 
drama which he had been seeking for more than thirty years. Under the 
influence of a dramatic tradition older and more consistent than Europe’s, 
Yeats was able to eliminate the last remnants of naturalistic conditions from 
his work at a time when no other European dramatist except Strindberg had 
yet seriously challenged them. Before the full tide of Expressionism flowed 
outwards from Germany, before Lenormand had explored the nature of time 
or Pirandello that of dramatic illusion, Yeats had achieved his liberation. He 
had called in the Old World to redress the balance of the New. 
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Japan in Foreign Textbooks 


Shimada Tatsumi 


ODAY, when the other side of the moon is visible to us through photo- 
graphs, one would expect people on one side of our own globe to be 

well acquainted with the opposite side. In fact, though, there is a 
surprising lack of accurate knowledge. With countries like those of Western 
Europe, which are extremely close to each other, and where travel is unham- 
pered even by the necessity for visas, understanding between nations is all 
that can be hoped for. However, greater distance—not to mention differences 
in ways of life, religion and cultural forms—soon reduces this understanding 
to a far from satisfactory level. Even in such cases, a constant supply of 
accurate information, together with efforts toward comprehension by both sides, 
ought to make it possible to maintain a satisfactory degree of understanding. 
In actuality, though, things refuse to go as they ought. 

People, tend toward preconceived ideas about distant countries. In par- 
ticular, inhabitants of far-off Europe and America who have never seen Japan 
seem to include such preconceived ideas in the image they cherish of this 
country. The unsavory picture of Japan as a country of militarists doubtless 
still persists, and, along with it, the romantic ideas associated with Madame 
Butterfly. Not infrequently, Japanese who happened to be traveling in for- 
eign parts have been taken by surprise by the questions put by the local 
inhabitants. These range from specialized queries on, say, “the role of Shin- 
toism,” to elementary ones such as “does Japan have trains and streetcars?” 

There are many books on every country written either by natives or 
by foreigners well versed in its affairs. Perusal of them would normally suffice 
to erase mistaken impressions. Unfortunately, people are seldom willing to 
make a special effort to find out what is happening in other countries unless 
it directly concerns themselves. As a result, however many excellent introdr<- 
tions and travel books appear, the number of readers is restricted. Since this 
is a highly unsatisfactory situation, the question arises of what should be 
done to foster a correct knowledge of each other at a more general level among 
the peoples of the world. Particularly for Japan, concerning which country 
accurate knowledge tends to be very rare and misapprehension common, the 
question of what practical steps can be taken to improve this situation is a 
matter of serious concern. A small number of enthusiasts, therefore, recently 
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made a start—albeit a very unspectacular one—toward remedying the situation, 


by making a thorough investigation of inaccurate accounts of Japan in school 
textbooks in use in foreign countries. 


Textbooks, unlike specialist works, are read by schoolchildren and 
students whether they like it or not. This means that when they misreport the 
truth about Japan their harmful influence is extremely pervasive. Once errors 
have occurred in the basic facts given to children in primary and middle 
schools, it is well-nigh impossible to erase these first impressions. Yet a survey 
of textbooks, collected from 31 countries, which was begun in 1948, shocked 
those responsible by the depressingly large number of distorted views of Japan 
it revealed. The need of some means to remedying this situation was evident, 
and in April, 1958, the “International Society for Educational Information’ 
was established in Tokyo. 

The textbooks gathered together by this Center via the Foreign Min- 
istry, the Japan Red Cross and private firms and organizations already total 
925 volumes from 16 countries in Europe (including the Soviet Union), four 
in the Middle East, ten in Asia and five in the Americas. Comprising primary-, 
middle-, and high-school textbooks mostly published between 1955 and 1959, 
they are the works at present in use in those countries. 

In accordance with the purposes of the survey, the majority of them are 
textbooks of geography, history, and social science. The materials thus collected 
have been studied by specialist professors and linguists in Japanese universities. 
The more their investigation proceeds, the more apparent ‘becomes the large 
number of inaccuracies and downright errors in the contents of the articles 
on Japan. Many cases have also been discovered where very old photographs 


Fig. 1 From Les grandes Puissances économiques (France, 1957). 
N.B. the ‘‘ Japanese ” shown as an old-style Chinese. 


SUPERF.CIES COMPAREES 


POPULATIONS COMPAREES 
{en mitions d'hebitants) 


JA FRANCE 
JAPON 363.006 FRANCE 551.000 km? 


1. The address of the Society is: Yamate Kaikan, 22-7 Yotsuya 1-chome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 
and"theJdirector is Nishimura Kumao. 
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and illustrations 
depicting Japan in 
the Meiji or Tai- 
sh6 Period are 
treated as if they 
showed modern 
conditions. 

Such cases 
have been enough 
to startle  thor- 
oughly those con- 
cerned in _ the 
survey. The most 
conspicuous among 
them are the photo- 


Fig. 2 From a primary school textbook (Egypt, 1957). photographs —gen- 
erally being ex- 
tremely old and 

many of the illustrations showing strange people and ways of life which suggest 
a mixture of Japanese and Chinese ways without representing either of them 
accurately. 

The early Meiji Period—roughly, from the 1870's into the 1890’s—saw 
work started on the Panama Canal in the New World (1881) and on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway in the Old, while in Asia Burma was annexed by 
Britain in 1886. In the case of any other country, if street scenes or local 
manners of this period were represented as those of today, it would cause no 
little surprise. In most countries, there are considerable differences, even, 
between ways of life before and after the Second World War. This being so, 
it would be a shock to anyone, let alone the Japanese, to find children being 
shown without explanation conditions as they existed nearly a century ago. In 
Japan’s case, however, moderni.ation was late in starting, and astonishing 
changes occurred even within fifty years. The large towns change in appear- 
ance from year to year, and even in country towns and villages a constant 
transformation is in progress. All this is ignored in many foreign textbooks, 
however; children are presented with any material that comes to hand, how- 
ever old, and told, “This is Japan.” 

One example is an English textbook called Japanese Family.1 Though 
comparatively new—it was published only ten years ago, in 1950—the Japanese 
family life shown is a most peculiar mixture of Chinese and Japanese styles, 
and of the old-fashioned. The illustrations, for instance, show father and 


1. Japanese Family, by L. S. Eliott, published by Frederick Warne and Co., Ltd. 
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daughter riding in a rickshaw—a thing one would have difficulty finding in 
Japan today—while a family like something out of a fairy tale is shown gazing 
over the sea wondering whether there will be an earthquake or not! (Fig. 3). 

One shudders to think of English children getting the idea that the 
“quaint Japanese” are like this, but what is still worse is that the writer of the 
textbook seems to be unaware that such things never existed at any period in 
Japan. I have no idea, of course, of picking out this English textbook for 
particular criticism. Endless examples of much the same kind of error can 
be found in those of other countries too. For instance, an Italian high- 
school geography textbook entitled Le Parti Del Mondo! carries the Kambara 
print from Hiroshige’s Fifty-three Stages on the Tokaidd with the caption 
“Snow Scene in Hokkaid6, or Ezo.” One wishes the author would let Italian 
children know that this particular ukiyoe was published in 1833! Pictures 
such as the Hiroshige are acceptable anywhere provided they are clearly labeled 
as works of art. However, in works such as a primary-school reader? published 
in Egypt in 1957, in an Indian geography textbook entitled Over Land and Sea;* 
in the Australian This Modern Age;* and in the American The Background of 
Modern Nations,> one can only presume that the illustrations were free fantasies 
by artists who had never been to Japan (Fig. 2). 

Some of the incorrect accounts of Japan deal with things which, though 
not completely unknown in Japan, are by now far from common sights. For 
example, in an Italian geography textbook for readers at middle-school level 
there appears a 
Fig. 3 xe Family (England, 1950 
Japanese woman ig. rom Japanese Family (England, ). 
with her back 
covered all over 
with tattooing, 
over the caption: 
“In Japan there is 
a general tendency 
for women also to 
tattoo themselves.” 
Not only is this 
astonishing in a 
textbook published 
in 1957, but it will 
certainly make 
start off from the RAN Wet 
first year of middle PON 

1. Le Parti Del Mondo, by Manfredo Vanni, Milan, 1955. 


2. Elementary Book, by 1. Mustafa and others, Dept. of Education, Egypt, 1957. 

3. Over Land and Sea: The Foundation of Geography, by B. G. Hordingham, B. Sc., Thomas Nelson, 1956. 
4. 

5. 


N 


This Modern Age, by Donald McLean, Shakespeare Head Press, 1953. 
The Background of Modern Nations, by C. H. McLare, Ph. D., and others, Laidlaw Brothers, 1951. 
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school with the impression that Japan must be a very savage country. There 
would be no objection if it were used in a book with some title such as 
“Believe it or not,” but a school textbook about a country should stick to 
the customs prevailing among the larger part of its population. 

In practice, though, the compilers tend to pick out only the odd and 
peculiar customs in order to stimulate the curiosity of the reader. This is true 
not only of books on Japan: it is a point on which all the nations of the 
world should exercise care, for each other’s sakes. In Japan’s case, for instance, 
something should be done about the tendency in the tourist posters and leaflets 
she herself puts out to over-emphasize the old, traditional Japan. Here is one 
of the reasons why the modern Japan (which admittedly, being Westernized 
to a considerable extent, is less interesting to foreigners) is reported incorrectly. 
Here is something for Japan herself to remedy; it remains true, however, that 
the compilers of textbooks abroad should realize the importance of their mis- 
sion in promoting mutual understanding among the younger generation in 
different countries, and work harder to present the true rather than merely 
the curious. 

The International Society for Educational Information is at present 
considering various ways of pointing out the errors existing at present and 
helping toward the compiling of better textbooks in the future—by, for ex- 
ample, transmitting directly the views of Japanese specialists, by drawing the 
attention of firms publishing textbooks to the matter, and by sending correct 
information from Japan. 

The textbooks being published in Japan are also, quite possibly, out- 
of-date or incorrect in some respects. Gradually to reduce the number of such 
errors on all sides would help greatly in supplying the young folk who will 
form the next generation with the correct information necessary for judging 
international affairs, and international cooperation on a wide scale is most 
desirable. 

It may be added in conclusion that the same Society also held exhibi- 
tions in Tokyo and Osaka in late 1959 and early 1960 respectively, entitled 
“Japan Misrepresented: A Look at Foreign Textbooks,” which put on public 
view the textbooks so far gathered together. The exhibitions drew large crowds, 
and attracted much interest in the newspapers and periodicals. 
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German Literature in Japan 


Takahashi Kenji 


44 HE Germans,” Nietzsche said, “are a people with a day before yester- 
day and a day after tomorrow but no today.” German literature 
reflects this national disposition: it is more enquiring and speculative 

than realistic, which has given it less popularity in Japan than the more realistic 

French literature. Compared with English and American literature, too—for 

Japan’s connections with the English-speaking peoples have been deep, and 

English is the principal foreign language—German literature has made little 

headway. This is because German—unlike English, which is taught and studied 

all over the country from middle school on—was until the end of the war 
studied only from high school, and today not until university. 

Even so, in practice, German literature is read to an unexpected extent. 
Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, for instance, is a steady best-seller 
in Japan. Faust, again, is always accorded deep reverence as one of those books 
which it is incumbent on everybody to read. Nietzsche has had an incalculable 
spiritual influence in Japan, right from the Meiji Period and the first awaken- 
ing to individualism up to the present-day, when existentialism holds sway. 
Reading surveys, too, show that Hermann Hesse has for ten years or so invariably 
held first place among middle- and high-school students. One could support 
the same thesis with countless other examples—Theodor Storm, Schnitzler, 
Rilke and Mann, just to take a few names at random. 

German literature has made a particularly brilliant showing in its 
conjunction with music. The German lieder, excellent music, are also ex- 
cellent literature. Some of them, settings of poems by Miiller, Goethe, Heine, 
etc. such as Lindenbaum, Heidenrdslein and Die Lorelei have almost become 
Japanese songs, and are frequently sung in the original German. An enormous 
number of other works too are frequently sung and enjoyed in Japan—settings 
of Miiller’s poems by Schubert such as Die Winterreise and Die Schéne Miillerin, 
Schumann’s settings of poems by Heine and Chamisso such as Dichterliebe 
and Frauenliebe und Leben, and many others. It is not enough to consider 
these solely as music. Besides the lied, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with. 
its setting of Schiller’s An die Freude, the Musikdrama of Wagner and other 
music popular in Japan has, as goes without saying, profound connections 
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with literature. 

Heine once said, “In the song and in philosophy, Germany surpasses 
the other nations of the world.” As if to bear this out, German philosophy, 
in the same way as the lied, has been a major influence on Japanese culture 
and thence on Japanese literature. Besides men such as Nietzsche who were 
poets as well as philosophers, one has only to cite Kant, Hegel, Marx, Feuer- 
bach, Schopenhauer, Jaspers and Heidegger to see the truth of this. The 
latter, however, are outside the realm of literature proper, so I will do no 
more than mention them here. 

The same is true of the psychoanalysis of Freud and Jung, whose work 
is having a great influence not only on Japanese medicine but on the study 
and original writing of literature also—an influence, moreover, which is likely 
to become still stronger in the future. To take a couple of very recent ex- 
amples, Mishima Yukio’s play “Tropical Tree” and Sat6 Haruo’s biographical 
novel Nagai Kafii find their themes in the psychoanalytical treatment of incest 
and the Oedipus complex respectively. This psychoanalysis has its origins, 
as needs no pointing out, in the German-speaking countries. 

It should be added here that the leading thinkers and writers of Scan- 
dinavia also—for example, Kierkegaard, Brandes, Hans Andersen, bjérnson, 
Ibsen and Strindberg—came in chiefly via German translations. One practical 
case is that of Mori Ogai, the first and greatest translator of German literature, 
who made many translations of Scandinavian writers, notably his celebrated 
rendering of Andersen’s Improvisatoren (Sokky6 Shijin). 

German literature, thus, proves on second examination to be much more 
closely linked to Japanese literature than expected. The new theater move- 
ment in Japan, uncer the influence of German naturalism, performed the 
plays of Hauptmann and Sandermann; Osanai Kaoru’s Tsukiji Little Theater 
in particular opened with a German Expressionistic play and followed it with 
many others. There were, of course, many dramatists such as Yamamoto 
Yiiz6, Sekiguchi Jir6 and Kubo Sakae, who began by studying the German 
drama. Yamamoto later turned to the novel and wrote before the war a whole 
series of works—Waves (Nami), A Woman’s Life (Onna no Issh6) and A Way- 
side Stone (Robé no Ishi) among them—modeled on the orthodox German 
Entwicklungsroman and Bildungsroman, which attracted many readers and 
opened up a new and powerful field for the Japanese novel, which was do- 
minated at the time by the “I-novel,” or novel of personal reminiscence, and 
the popular novel. Besides such prewar cases, postwar writers include Shiina 
Rinz6, who owes much to Goethe and Nietzsche, and Mishima Yukio, who is 
familiar with German literature and has even translated a poem by Hélderlin 
in the magazine Koe. Rilke’s poems also, translated by Hori Tatsuo, have 
had a major effect on Japanese writers just as on those of other countries 
throughout the world. 

Examined closely, thus, the influence of German literature on Japanese 
literature has been quite great in some ways, but it is still undeniable that 
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it has provided sustenance less for the professional writer than for those in 
search of a wider culture. The professional writer has learnt more as to new 
techniques and ideas in novel-writing from the novelists of France and Russia. 
For instance, while Japanese writers are aware that the now fashionable 
existentialism goes back from Camille and Sartre to Kafka, Heidegger, Jaspers, 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, and pay admiration to these German writers accord- 
ingly, it is Camille and Sartre with whom they feel most direct affinity and 
who have most influenced them. 

This fact is due not only to the excellence of French and Russian novels 
as such, but also to the comparatively abstract nature and heaviness of the 
German novel. It is also connected with the way Germany was defeated in 
the last two world wars and charged with the responsibility for those wars, 
thereby losing her spiritual authority, and in particular with the censure that 
Nazism is still incurring from the whole world. These factors have, in passing, 
tended to deal a blow at German literature’s reputation among Japanese writers, 
who like to consider themselves more progressive than they actually are. This 
is a great misfortune for the literature which produced Goethe and Rilke, 
but Japanese novelists on the other hand would also do well to reconsider 
their narrow, excessive partiality for technique. 


9 


What has preceded is a rough account of the relationship between 
German and Japanese literature. Let us now consider historically the way 
in which German literature was introduced into this country. 

The first appearance of Germans in Japan, though later than that of 
the Portuguese and Spanish, goes back as far as 1639. The first German to arrive 
is said to have been one H.W. Braun of Ulm, but unfortunately he came 
bearing not literature, but—as was generally the case in those days—arms for 
presentation to the Tokugawa Shogun. Some time later, cultural exchanges 
between the two countries were opened with the arrival of two German doctors, 
E. Kampfer and Ph. Fr. von Siebold. Literary exchange, however, was still 
far off. Even Goethe, with his cosmic knowledge and vision, and despite his 
prediction of the building of the Panama Canal, came no closer to the Japan 
that lay on the other side of the Pacific Ocean than a mention in his West- 
Ostlicher Divan of a Japanese gingko tree which the aforementioned Kampfer 
had brought back with him. 

Before this, however, J. G. Herder, Goethe’s friend and teacher, had made 
an interesting mention of Japan in his Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit (1784-91). The Japanese, he says, were originally bold and 
violent savages, who learnt culture from the Chinese and eventually came to 
surpass them. This book, though old and long and containing only one 
uncomplimentary, extremely short, reference to the Jap2ncse, has been trans- 
lated into Japanese. This translation, of course, was made in modern times; 
the first translation into Japanese of a German work was not made until half 
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a century after Herder’s death. The writer chosen for the honor was none 
other than Heine. Unlike Herder, Heine had called the Japanese the “most 
civilized and urbane people in the world,” and even declared his wish to be- 
come one, so that the honor was perhaps not inappropriate. 
In his Gestdéndnisse, Heine makes the following most interesting re- 
marks: 
“If my colleague W.v.Goethe boasts that the Chinese with shaking hand 
painted Werther and Lotte on glass, then I can set against his Chinese 
fame a still more fabulous—namely, a Japanese—fame. A Dutchman told 
me that he had had my poems translated into Japanese and printed, and 
that this was the first European book to appear in the Japanese tongue.” 
Heine’s Gestdndnisse appeared in 1854, which means that if the Dutch- 
man’s tale was true the Japanese translation of Heine’s poems had appeared 
at a considerably earlier date, which would make them unquestionably the 
earliest German literature to appear in isolationist Japan. Unfortunately, 
there is nothing to back up this interesting report. If one sticks to what can 
be definitely verified, Heine must yield the honor of being the first German 
author translated into Japanese to his colleagues Goethe and Schiller. Even 
so, Heine’s poems have, of course, been translated by many different people— 
notably Mori Ogai and Ueda Bin—from the middle of the Meiji Period to 
the present, and have had many readers. The popular Meiji philosopher 
Takayama Chogyi, in the course of an exposition of Nietzsche’s Superman, 
declares sentimentally, “How many times have I clasped Heine’s poems to me 
and wept!” Heine is known nowadays not only through settings of his poems 


such as Lorelei and Auf Fliigeln des Gesdnges, but is also rated highly as a . 


champion of liberty and emancipation. His critical works, thus, have all been 
translated, and by now Heine the friend of Marx, and Heine the journalist 
with the extremely up-to-date outlook, are also well known in Japan. 

It was of course after the Meiji Restoration that the introduction of 
German literature started in earnest. At the beginning of Meiji, Germany had 
just defeated France in war and was at the height of its power, so that the new 
Japan adopted many things from her in the field of politics, military affairs, 
education, and medicine. The import of literature, however, came a little 
later. The first proven translations from German literature were Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell and Goethe's Reineke Fuchs, which appeared in 1882 and 1884 
respectively. One can understand the choice of Schiller’s Tell, with its world- 
famous theme, but it is rather unexpected that from among Goethe’s works 
neither Faust nor Werther but a narrative poem about an animal should be 
selected. It was probably because the story, wei! known as “The Fox’s Trial,” 
is easily appreciated by anybody. 

Following this, three biographies of Gceethe appeared—an appropriate 
reflection of Goethe’s greatness as a man. Then. in 1901 and 1904 respectively, 
Hermann und Dorothea and Werther were translated. It is interesting to note 
that the translator of Werther was Kubo Tenzui, the Sinologist. From that 
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time on Goethe’s works have been translated in endless succession, so much 
so that in Japan, too, one feels it is a case of “Goethe und kein Ende.” In the 
case of Werther, there have been as many as 30 different Japanese translations, 
and many collections of Goethe’s works have appeared. 

Where Schiller was concerned, however, not many translations of his 
works were made apart from a second translation of Tell, entitled Suittsuru 
Gimin-den, made in 1905 by Iwaya Sazanami (who studied children’s tales in 
Germany and himself became a well-known children’s writer) and a Kabuki- 
style dramatization of the story put on in Tokyo. Even today he is seldom 
read for pleasure. Die Rauber and Kabale und Liebe have been put on twice, 
and at the time of the Schiller bicentennial celebrations in 1959, Don Carlos 
was also performed, but still no satisfactory collection of Schiller’s works has 
appeared. It is true, of course, that Schiller’s writings of aesthetics are highly 
valued among intellectuals and have all been translated. 

Mori Ogai had already in 1889 translated the tragedy Emilia Galotti 
by Lessing, the predecessor of Goethe and Schiller. He followed this up with 
translations of Kleist and Hoffmann, and within the Meiji Period had even 
translated Rilke. At a time when naturalism had not yet been introduced into 
Japan, he not only understood the unique, unworldly atmosphere of Rilke’s 
poems but attempted to write poems himself on the model of the gentle-souled 
German. It is to be regretted, however, that while Mori Ogai translated the 
poems of Goethe, Heine and Lenau, he translated none of Rilke’s poems—his 
most important work—but confined himself to the secondary—and compara- 
tively trifling—plays and novels. 

By translating German plays of the naturalist period such as Haupt- 
mann’s Einsame Menschen and Schnitzler’s Liebelei, Mori Ogai also contributed 
to the drama in Japan, and his rendering of Schnitzler’s psychological novel 
Sterben was accorded particular acclaim. Surpassing these, however, was his 
translation of Faust which, appearing in 1913, was an epoch-making achieve- 
ment in the history of the introduction of foreign literature into Japan. This 
was not only because of the historical magnitude of the original work, but 
also because of the way Ogai’s translation, through its lofty Japanese, made it 
possible for Japanese readers to appreciate this difficult masterpiece. For long 
this was the authoritative translation, but advances in the study of German 
literature and changes in the Japanese language gradually made new transla- 
tions necessary, and several have since appeared. 

Ogai, in short, with his modern outlook and his embracing blend of 
Japanese, Chinese and Western culture, translated German literature ranging 
from classics such as Lessing and Goethe to modern writers such as Hofmann- 
sthal and Rilke. His translations can almost be called a part of Japanese 
literature. After his death in 1922, however, the translation of German litera- 
ture came to be taken over on a wider scale by specialists in German literature. 
Till then, apart from Ogai, most German literature had reached Japan via 
secondhand translations from the English or adaptations. 
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From the beginning of the Showa Period (1926- ) cheap collected 
editions became increasingly popular, and the collected editions of world 
literature and modern drama included a considerable number of translations 
of German works. The powerful dramas of the Expressionists—Werfel, Kaiser, 
Hasenclever, Goering and Toller—which were translated into Japanese and 
many of which were put on by the Tsukiji Little Theater, afforded an ex- 
traordinary stimulus to the drama in Japan. The Little Theater, mecca of 
the New Drama (Shingeki) in Japan, chose as its first piece Goering’s Seeschlacht 
and followed it up with a succession of Expressionist works. Even today, the 
Japanese drama centers round the melodramatic, spectacular Kabuki, but 
gradually the modern psychological drama and character drama have come to 
offer it competition. It is impossible to ignore the role played in this by the 
import of the naturalist and expressionist drama. The ambitious, revolution- 
ary pieces were given a welcome by the younger generation in no way inferior 
to that accorded such sentimental, atmospheric plays as Einsame Menschen, 
Liebelei, and Alt-Heidelberg. 

At the beginning of the Showa Period a complete edition of Nietzsche's 
works translated into the old literary-style Japanese and an academic transla- 
tion of Goethe’s works appeared; these have, of course, since been replaced by 
new complete editions. 

Around the end of the Taishé Period and the beginning of the Showa 
Period, Grimm’s fairy tales and the works of Schnitzler and Thomas Mann began 
to be translated systematically. Until this period translators had translated 
here and there whatever took their fancy, but from now on particular translators 
began to translate the German writers for whom they had a special admiration. 
Real translation, in other words, began in earnest. It soon spread to Hermann 
Hesse, Stefan Zweig, Hans Carossa and other attractive modern writers. At 
the same time, complete translations appeared of the works of Novalis, the 
quintessence of romanticism, and of Hoffmann, that extraordinary talent who 
has been called the Edgar Allan Poe of Europe. A complete edition of the 
music-dramas of Wagner also appeared. The weighty classical dramas such 
as those of Kleist, Grillparzer and Hebbel were also translated to a certain 
extent by specialist students, but they cannot be said to have won many readers. 
As might be expected, the novel proved more popular with the ordinary reader, 
and a fairly large number of the works of Storm and Keller were translated. 
The fact that the works of Storm, rich as they are in sentimental lyricism, 
should have found more readers than the more solid, masterly works of Keller 
with their superb realism and observation of human nature, is probably be- 
cause such works are read chiefly by young students. It is doubtless for the 
same reason that novelists such as Raabe, Fontane and Stifter, highly rated in 
Germany, are also read far less than Storm. 

Japan’s large child population contains many avid readers, and the 
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fanciful adventure stories of the 18th-Century Baron von Miinchhausen, and the 
children’s tales of Grimm and Hauff from the early 19th Century are widely 
read. Recently there have been repeated translations of Hebbel, also from the 
early 19th Century. 

The pious Swiss woman writer of children’s stories Spyri; writers of 
animal stories such as W. Bonsels (Biene Maja) and F. Salten (Bambi); and E. 
Kastner, President of the West German PEN Club, who is known all over 
the world for his Emil und die Detektive, all alike command a remarkably 
wide following. 

On top of these earlier efforts there came the post-World War II trans- 
lation boom and with it the appearance of a large number of new translations, 
so that with German, as with other literatures, most writers are now fairly well 
represented by complete translated editions or selected editions. Even where 
there is no edition of a writer's collected works, in no few cases almost all 
his writings have been translated individually. There are collected editions 
of Goethe, Grimm’s Tales, Heine, Wagner, Storm, Nietzsche, Schnitzler, Rilke, 
Hesse, Thomas Mann, Hans Carossa, Stefan Zweig, Kafka and Kastner among 
others, as well as editions of the plays of two unusual modern playwrights, B. 
Brecht and W. Borchert. The plays of Brecht, with their combination of 
advanced artistry and popular appeal have frequently been performed in 
Japan by “New Drama” troupes. It is also worth mentioning here a complete 
Freud and a collected edition of the writings of Albert Schweitzer. 

Faithful translations of the great medieval epic poems Nibelungen and 
Tristan und Isolde have been made directly from the medieval German. The 
existence among German scholars in Japan of quite a number studying medieval 
German shows how German studies are based on academically sound founda- 
tions unshaken by fashion. 

A surprisingly wide range, thus, has been translated—from the medieval 
epic poems through Luther, Grimmelshausen’s 17th-Century Entwick- 
lungsroman, the classicists, the romanticists, the naturalists and the expres- 
sionists, right up to the latest modern writers. Among modern writers 
whose works have been translated but are not mentioned above are the 
elderly woman novelist Le Fort; E. Wiechert, the bright hope of postwar Ger- 
man literature who died unfortunately in 1950; the present-day popular novelist 
M. Hausmann; H. Kasack, head of the German Academy of Literature; East 
Germany's Anna Seghers and J. Becher; and the comparatively young H. Boil. 

Despite some unevennesses and .omissions, where volume is concerned 
German literature has been introduced into Japan fairly thoroughly. Unfor- 
tunately, as is shown by the extraordinarily wide popularity of Hesse’s earlier 
works, there is a prejudice in favor of works rich in lyrical, poetical atmosphere 
at the expense of more idealistic, philosophical works. Even so, the remarkable 
advances made in the study of German literature will doubtless gradually 
remedy this bias in the future. 
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Two Short Stories 


“Brief Encounter” 


Nagai Tatsuo 


| must ask you to read a part of my letter before you begin the story proper: | 


I received your letter and the enclosed money order. Thank you 
very much. 
Thank you for the remarkable news that the ring I left with you 
has joined your engagement ring and been reborn as a tooth. I find 
myself less surprised and sorry than wanting to tell how much it helped 
with the fresh, new view of life I mentioned to you. 
As you have shown in your own person, the gold tooth artlessly 
in place somewhere behind an eyetooth is especially pleasing when 
glimpsed in the smile of a woman in her middle twenties. (Was 
yours perhaps one into which your husband himself put all his affection 
and skill? Forgive me. I will say no more about your false tooth. 
Even by way of sympathy.) I only hope this: that the two rings, the 
symbol of your gloom and the symbol of my new, fresh mood, will 
become admirable new teeth for the good of the people of Tokyo. | 
It occurs to me, as I stop writing for a minute to light a cigarette, | 
that letter-writing scenes are disappearing from the movies. To be 
sure, telephones and telegraphs are relieving the race of the trouble- 


some chore; but I feel a certain nostalgia for the expression on her 1 
face for those few seconds when, having laid down the pen, she raises 
the envelope to her lips. 

What was I going to say? At first, not used to the work, I was ‘ 


exhausted; but now a month has gone by, and, sound and healthy 
again, I am in with the youngsters, having the experience of life in 


the mines... . 
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I had quite cleaned out the room. 

The medium-sized boston bag that held my belongings lay in the middle 
of the alcove, and twenty or thirty books were stacked against the wall. There 
was a newspaper on the desk by the window. The bedding was folded neatly 
in front of the cupboard, with the pillow on top, as if to weigh it down. 

I said good-bye at the main house, and when I came back to my six-mat 
room, somehow cut off, amputated from the human world, the red kitten was 
curled by the pillow. 

I felt myself smiling. “And what do you think you’re doing here?” In 
my hat and coat, I knelt by the bedding and stroked the animal softly. Its 
eyes still closed, it rolled over on its back, and, in a most excellent mood, purred 
for me. 

It had been in the main house for three months or so, and it would 
come to see me several times every day. Although nearly forty, I had never 
kept a cat or a dog. This was the first time I had ever lived near a cat. 

I put my ear to its stomach and listened for a moment to the purring. 
Then, going out to the corridor that faced the garden and led to the main 
house, I put on my shoes. I had a raincoat over my arm. They had told me 
in the main house that the forecast was for rain. 

Since they had agreed to store everything I did not immediately need, 
the disposition of my assets could not have been simpler. 

I left the door open a little, for the kitten. 

Several days earlier I had told my brother that I thought I might go to 
see a foreign movie—I would be off in the mines for a while, and would not 
have another chance. This morning a note had come by messenger. 

“I was not able to get tickets for “The Best Years of Our Life.’ I enclose 
instead tickets for ‘Brief Encounter,’ an English movie that is said to be very 
good, and with them an express ticket. The latter is for tomorrow. I will 
see you at the station.” 

The note was in my pocket when I got off at Shimbashi. I had come in 
from Hodogaya on the electric line, and I had been wondering all the way 
what to do. There were two tickets to “Brief Encounter.”! I had no idea 
what sort of movie it was, but that was the title. It seemed to tease me, to 
jeer at me, to prod me. 

My brother was too serious a sort to be teasing me with the two tickets, 
that much was sure; but it was ironical all the same, sending two tickets to 
a bachelor in his late thirties. What was I to do with the other? 


1, The Japanese title is Aibiki, ““Assignation,’’ which, it will be noted as the story progresses, invites 
more quips than the English title does. 
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As I walked down the stairs at Shimbashi I decided to invite A., who 
worked in an office behind the Ginza. 

I thought I would make a joke of it: “Someone gave me tickets to a 
movie called ‘Brief Encounter,’ and I have them to get rid of. I know it’s a 
little behind the times for two grown men to go to that sort of movie together, 
but I won’t be seeing you again for a while. Come on along.” 

Unfortunately, A. was out. Very well; I would give the ticket to some- 
one in front of the theater. I crossed the bridge in the direction of the H. 
Theater. 

There were three or four people at the ticket window. I walked briskly 
up—and then changed my mind. There was a couple, and there were young 
girls. The expression “a man in his forties” had come into my mind, and the 
image of middle-age accosting youth. After it, derisively, came those other 
terms that seemed applicable: “ex-soldier,” “broken-down soldier,” and the 
rest. 

I went into the theater. The girl showed me to my seat. The next 
seat of course was vacant. As if asking them to sit down, I gave it to my hat 
and raincoat. 

There was no reason at all to invite someone else just because I had 
two tickets. This was much better—I could spread out. The trouble with 
me was that I was still a prisoner of inflexible concepts. 

People came in, the theater filled. The bell rang. The news went 
dizzyingly in review. 

Why was it, my brother had remarked the other day, that there was 
always something stale and musty about newsreels even when they had the 
latest scoops? The destruction after the storm was the same, whether the scene 
was Japan or America. The American woman, blown down the street, clung 
precariously to a telephone pole, and, frowning into the storm, she turned to 
the camera and smiled a child-like smile, as if to say that people did have 
interesting experiences. 

The lights went on again when the newsreel was over. I felt somehow 
isolated from the crowd, but then the lights dimmed and the words “Brief 
Encounter” flashed against the rising curtain. I planted my elbow firmly on 
the arm of the vacant seat. 


I had the aisle seat, and I felt a sort of pressure on my right. Someone, 
bent slightly forward, was standing there in the dark, waiting to be allowed 
past. 

Automatically I looked back, but the only vacant seat was the one beside 
me. The ticket for it was in my pocket. I picked up my coat and hat none- 
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theless and put them on my knee. 

The person bowed and slipped adroitly past. It was a woman in foreign 
dress, leaving a faint perfume behind her. I heard her open her handbag. 
She seemed to be taking out her glasses. I felt even after she had sat down 
that she was fairly tall for a woman. 

Life was new and fresh, clearly it was—I reaffirmed the philosophy I 
had acquired during the preceding half year. But how to explain the mystery 
of the seat beside me? 

The dull confession of a plain, tired wife, in an atmosphere of inde- 
scribable gloom. It began to pull at me. At first I resisted, but presently I 
was caught up in it. 

There is no need here to recount the plot or to give my reactions, and 
indeed I am not qualified to. When I thought of it again some days later on 
the train, I suddenly thought too of Earth, that somber Japanese novel of 
peasant life, a cheap edition of which I had borrowed from a young comrade 
when I was stationed on the southern front. The movie was about a secret 
affair of a nameless woman in a small town, and the views of an ex-soldier are 
of no importance. 

Yet I must mention something I would rather not: I thought again, for 
the first time in a great while, of my ex-wife, whom, a year before, I had let 
go without a shade of regret. Although no one could know that I had thought 
of her, I felt most ashamed of myself afterwards. 

I was slightly dissatisfied with the last scene, in which the amiable hus- 
band forgave the wife. She had not committed the final error, it is true, but 
the affair had left her an empty shell. Perhaps that was what made me re- 
member my wife. On that point, at least, I was superior to the husband of 
the movie. 

“Brief Encounter” was over. I seem to have lost myself in thought, 
for the woman was asking to be let by. I stood up. I followed her, and we 
were the last to leave the theater. 

The weather forecast had been accurate. The exit was screened by a 
white curtain, a May rain. There were some ten young people caught without 
umbrellas. 


I stepped beyond them and lighted a cigarette. I was ready for the rain, 
but felt no need to hurry. The woman too took a cigarette from a silver case. 
There was a subtle quickness in her gestures, the movement from gesture to 
gesture. She had on a dark green suit, and she was indeed tall for a woman. 
I had glanced at her as she looked up into the sky, and been struck by 
the lashes of the slightly narrowed eyes. A woman's age is among the things 
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I am incapable of judging, but she was not yet thirty, of that I was sure. 
Perhaps twenty-four or twenty-five, perhaps twenty-seven. 

“It's not going to stop, either,” she said suddenly. The black eyes moved 
toward me as she spoke. 

“I’m afraid not.” I looked at the rain hitting the pavement. Now and 
then a couple under a single umbrella stumbled through the spray. 

“I thought it was so near, and I wouldn’t need an umbrella. Stupid 
of me.” A mischievous laugh came into the eyes. There was a trace of lip- 
stick on her cigarette. I had not realized that it was possible to color the lips 
such a calm, tranquil color. 

“It’s near, is it?” 

“Just over there.” The eyes, still smiling, and a finger pointed to the 
left. ‘Next door to the curio shop.” 

I spread open my raincoat. “I have this. I’m going in that direction 
anyway—suppose I stop by and have someone come with an umbrella.” 

“Please don’t bother. It’s so near. I'll run on when I’ve made up my 
mind to get wet. Really.” She spoke briskly, but with no suggestion of 
wanting to brush me aside. 

“Suppose I do it this way.” I pulled the coat over my head like a 
photographer, and smiled at her. The people who were waiting for a lull in 
the rain looked at us curiously. 

Cocking her head a little to one side, she smiled back. I seemed to have 
put her at ease. 

“Really? I shouldn't ask you to—but may I?” She came a step or two 
nearer. “The building next to the curio shop. A dentist named Suematsu. 
If you could ask the girl at the reception desk to come with a coat and an 
umbrella, I'd really be most grateful.” 

It pleased me to think that I was helping someone I would never see 
again. I ran through the rain. But I still did not understand about that seat. 

There was a compact little building some two hundred yards away, 
around the corner from the curio shop. I had no trouble finding the dentist's 
office on the second floor. “Suematsu Shingo, Doctor of Dental Surgery; Sue- 
matsu Akira, Dentist,” the sign said in horizontal characters. It also said that 
Sunday was a holiday, and that the office was open only until two on Saturdays. 
Today was a Saturday. 

Just inside the door there was a little window over the reception desk, 
where a girl of eighteen or nineteen was sitting. I told her my business, and 
she answered quietly. 

Feeling somewhat nostalgic at the antiseptic smell of the office, I closed 
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the door behind me. As I started down I could hear the rain below. 

“Excuse me.” Someone was calling from the head of the stairs. 

It was the reception girl. Two umbrellas and an oil-cloth coat in hand, 
she stood by the wall, waiting for me to come up again. 

“If I leave there will be no one here. Would you mind waiting till I 
get back?” 

“Not at all, not at all.” 

She seemed to think that I was a friend of the woman’s. Such a calm 
girl—should she be so trusting? There was something heart-warming about 
her. I walked slowly up and down before the Suematsu door. 

“What a rain, and no sign of letting up. When did it begin?” The 
bright voice of the woman came from the stairs. Then she saw me, and once 
more I looked closely into her eyes. “Well! What a bother for you! That's 
our Miss Tateno, as easy-going as ever. She had you watch the place, did 
she? Come on in, now that you've gone to so much trouble. For just a minute. 
It would be strange to let him go like this, wouldn't it, Miss Tateno?” 

Turning from me to the receptionist, she pushed open the door without 
letting me answer. 

“It’s strange to think it would be strange.” 

She laughed, and opened another door, to a clean little waiting room 
that could accommodate perhaps three or four people. 

“Have a seat. I'll be back in a minute.” I took off my wet coat and 
sat on the sofa. 

In the quiet I could hear water, and, faintly, the sound of a comb 
running through someone’s hair. 

“What about the coffee in the thermos bottle? Yes, let’s have that. 
You have some too.” She spoke to the girl in a voice so quiet that I wondered 
how it could come from the same person. “It was a gloomy, gloomy movie. I’m 
exhausted.” I next heard someone opening a can. “I don’t say it wasn’t inter- 
esting, but I wonder how it would be for a young person.” 

Miss Tateno looked much brighter when she came in with coffee. She 
had changed from her office uniform. The place seemed more like a parlor. 

“I shouldn’t have asked you to wait. You must forgive me.” She had 
on a blouse, I suppose you would call it— a clear, pale cerulean blue. (I 
know, having investigated these colors.) The sleeves were short, and the brooch 
was an ivory flower set in gold. I stood up. 

“There was a terrible rainstorm in ‘Brief Encounter’ too.” 

“Yes. I must look a little like the doctor.” 

“Maybe it feels good when you get as wet as that.” The woman sat 
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down lightly in the chair opposite me. 

If one had praised the fairness of her complexion, she would probably 
have answered: “Oh? And I’ve never done a thing for it. You should praise 
my father and mother.” 

But since in her hair, for all the careful attention that had gone into 
dressing it, there was a faint touch of calculated disarray, as of a keystone 
pulled slightly loose, so that the hair set off the beauty of the throat— 
since there was this air about her whole person, one could not doubt that a 
considerable sum had been invested in the almost unpowdered whiteness of the 
skin. 

“You're going shopping in the rain?” She cast a quiet glance over my 
shoulder. “You are? Well, don’t worry about me. [I'll sit here with this 
gentleman a little longer, and then close the office.” 

Miss Tateno said nothing, but I gathered that she was leaving. The 
woman got up and went toward her. 

“I’m sorry I had to say such unpleasant things. You must forgive me.” 

“Please don’t apologize.” 

“You're not to worry. Understand? I’m completely over it now. I'll 
be in early Monday morning, looking very cheerful.” She laughed softly. 
“Bye-bye.” 

I sensed that she had taken the girl’s hand by way of apology. The 
“Bye-bye” had a high, clear ring to it. 

“Something unpleasant happened, and I ran out to the movie. I felt 
dreadful, it was such a dismal movie.” She had sat down again, and her eyes 
were still on the silver case after she had offered me a cigarette and taken one 
herself. 

I wondered what the unpleasantness might have been, but did not feel 
that I could ask. Instead I turned the conversation to the matter that puzzled 
me. “I had two tickets to the movie, and the second one was a problem. It 
made me feel very useless.” 

“You should have taken your wife.” 

“Well, you see, as a matter of fact—’’ It was not a subject I found easy 
to talk about. 

“May I ask if you were in the service? In the Navy, perhaps?” 

“Precisely.” 

“I had two cousins in the Navy. Up until a few years ago I was rather 
popular with the young officers.” But I did not want to talk about the past. 

“And what did you do with the other ticket?” she asked. 

“I wanted to invite a friend—a man, of course—but he was out. I went 
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by myself.” 

“What a pity. And for a ‘Brief Encounter,’ too.” 

“But here I am drinking coffee with you. Why did you take that seat?” 

“That seat?” Her eyes narrowed questioningly, and there was a pause. 
“Oh! I took the wrong seat. How stupid of me!” For the first time I felt 
a touch of coquetry. 

“I thought it a great privilege.” 

“I was upset and a little excited, and there was no usher. I go there 
often, it’s so close, and I thought my seat ought to be about there. And I’m 
a little near-sighted.” 

“I see.” I saw everything. I saw too that a slight case of myopia could 
make a woman’s eyes rather seductive. 

“I think it’s letting up. You said you had business on the Ginza?” 

“Nothing of any importance.” I too looked out the window. 


“If you’re in no hurry, stay as long as you like. I have nothing to do 
myself.” 


“I go away tomorrow.” 

“How I envy you. Where are you going?” 

“I'll be in Kyushu for a while.” 

“Men have all the advantages. On business.” 

“No money in it, as they say. I’m going to work. In a coal mine.” 

“Oh?” 

“I've done all sorts of things to keep myself alive since I came back. 
I've come to the conclusion that it’s not too difficult if keeping yourself alive 
is all you want. But everything seems so strange, now that the military 
blinkers are off. Everything seems so fresh and new, so alive, from the time 
I get up in the morning till I go to bed at night.” 

“You were a commander?” 

“A lieutenant-commander at the end of the war. I didn’t do so well 
when it came to promotions.” I spoke rapidly. I did not want to talk about 
the past. “There was a kitten that used to come and see me all the time. It 
was very interesting. I had never liked cats—so cold and willful. But then 
I would watch that kitten, and it seemed strange that such an animal could 
have been born. Everything was interesting to it, even its own tail. It was 
never bored. If that liveliness to new impressions could go on say four or 
five years, a cat would be a remarkable beast.” 

“Isn’t it the truth. They get so fat and sluggish when they are older. 
I kept three cats once, but then it came to me that it was not very good form 
for a childless woman to be fond of cats, and I gave them away.” 
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“I want to have all the experiences I can before I get fat and sluggish 
myself. I’m in a great hurry.” 

“And that’s why you're going into a coal mine?” 

“I want to do away with the ex-soldier.” 

“You'll join the Communist Party, then, and the labor movement?” 

“Possibly. But the Party is too much like the service. It has no respect 
for you as an individual.” I sensed that I was being asked leading questions. 
And so I made a ijeading remark: ‘To someone like me it’s a fairy story, a 
well-matched husband and wife running a clean little office together.” 

“A fairy story—it was at first.” She looked at me again with that 
slightly quizzical expression, and immediately lowered her eyes. Her manner 
changed abruptly. She evidently did not mean to be taken by my lead. 
“You're kept busy, that’s all, repairing bad teeth day after day. Unless some- 
one has to have a difficult bridge made, you can hardly breathe for the bore- 
dom. I'd like to use heaps of gold and platinum on something really good.” 

With that, I remembered my business on the Ginza. I hesitated a 
second, then took a little wad of paper from my pocket. I had found it in 
the desk drawer when I cleaned the room that morning. “It’s a little sudden, 
but could you use this?” 

The delicately manicured hand took up the paper, and from it came an 
engagement ring. 

I explained in some confusion: “I found it this morning when I was 
cleaning up. I wondered if I might be able to sell it on the Ginza. I know 
it would be more dashing if I were to drop it into the river from Kachidoki 
Bridge or somewhere, but J’ve never much been one for romantic things, and 
I thought I’d put it up for sale instead.” 

“I could take it for you. Shall I?” 

“It's been no use for a year—no, for much longer than that. It’s not 
a question of the money,” I added, when I saw a cloud come over her face. 

The curve of her neck, slightly arched against the back of the chair, 
turned toward the window. She fingered the ring languidly. “Three grams, 
maybe four? Well, let me take it for you. I think the rain has stopped.” 

I too had been looking uncomfortably at the faint yellowish sunlight 
coming through the window. It was time to leave. 

As the hand with the ring dropped to her lap, she took a deep breath, 
and two points came to life on her blouse. Then her face, propped on her 
other hand, turned to me with a delicate quickness, as if to dismiss something. 
“Excuse me. Here I am brooding when I have company.” She hunched over, 


and the smiling face came nearer. “When I’m busy I usually have lunch just 
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up the street. I’ve left a supply of rice there. I thought of having something 
today before I go home, and if you have nothing else to do, suppose you 
come along.” Without waiting for my answer, she took her handbag from the 
little table. “The price of gold changes every day, but let me give you a 
thousand yen anyway. Business is business. I'll send the rest to your mine 
when I know exactly how much it comes to.” 

The frankness of the smooth-flowing words helped a little. 

I waited in the hall. 

She came out, her lips alive, and the office door closed sharply. 

In the evening sunlight after the May rain, we crossed the bridge toward 
the Ginza. It is pointless, at such times, to describe life as “new and fresh.” 

She exchanged quiet greetings with the waiters and sat down opposite 
me. 

“They say beer doesn’t go well with it, but—”’ We emptied our glasses. 

“Your husband?” The talk of drink gave me courage to mention some- 
thing that had puzzled me. 

“Oh, don’t worry about ‘your husband.’” As she poured more beer for 
me—indeed, by pouring more beer—she fended off my question. “Were you 
on the southern front for a long time?” 

“Here and there for two years.” 

“And you were separated from your wife a year after you came back?” 

“I guessed everything immediately. It wasn’t fun, but I wanted to be 
rid of the past, and I made a clean break with her. But that isn’t a very 
pleasant subject.” 

“I’m sorry. That last scene of ‘Brief Encounter—remember? Where 
the husband forgives the wife? It bothered me. It made me very sad to think 
how they would pass the years afterwards. And so I brought it up. But no 
more.” 

True, that ending was no ending. Might we not better have left the 
matter to the critics, however? 

“We got nothing at all from military life. Or one thing only. We is- 
landers with our island minds can still remember Java or Luzon when we see 
a sunset like this. The sunrise some morning makes us all think of sunrises 


on the continent, while we plow our fields and row our boats. That is the 
one thing it gave us.” 

“Men have all the advantages.” Her long eyelashes lowered, she 
watched the shining beads that rose from the bottom of the glass. It is danger- 
ous to be too impressed by feminine poses at certain times. “Oh, yes. You 
mustn’t forget to give me your Kyushu address.” 
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I took out my card case. A long, narrow piece of paper came out with it. 

She opened her handbag. 

“I have a pen.” 

“Thank you.” Idly, I turned over the piece of paper. It was the 
second theater ticket. 

“Oh, good! Write on the back of that.” 

I looked at her and we laughed. 

With a delicate fountain pen I wrote down the name of the mine and 
the dormitory. 

“When I was in the south, the boys under me all had pictures of their 
girl friends and their fiancees and their brides, and whenever they had a 
spare minute they would take out their pictures and look at them and show 
them off to the others. It was very strange, though—the habit would make 
them forget the real women.” 

She did not answer. 

“*Hey! What was my old woman's face like?’ someone would say, and 
someone else would say, ‘Now that you mention it, I can’t remember my girl's 
face either. Be quiet a minute while I close my eyes and think.’ It happened 
all the time.” 

“Interesting.” 

“How shall I describe it? The impulse to beautify women is always at 
work, and it builds up an image that moves away from the actual person. 
Even at my age.” 

“May I ask you to do the same with your image of me?” She tilted her 
head slightly and smiled. 

“It may well happen.” 

Amused, I had my longest look into her eyes. 

We parted at Tokyo Station, she to take the Central Line, I the Yoko- 
suka Line. The next day I left for this mine. 

A month later I had a registered letter from her: 


First, our business. 

The enclosed money order covers what 1 owe you for the item 
you left with me. I talked with a man we do business with, and 
bought it at the price he quoted. 

It is becoming the cap for a young lady’s second molar. She 
is a very pretty young lady and she is soon to be married. The 
lower bicuspid next to it will be capped with platinum, and for 


that I mean to use my own engagement ring. 
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The day I met you in that strange way was the day I decided 
on a divorce, after a great deal of unpleasantness. The reason 
is a most ordinary one, which I shall leave to your imagination. 


I hesitated for a time about capping the teeth of a young girl 
soon to be married with two unlucky engagement rings, but then 
I came to think that they might be a sort of mascot for her in 
her new life. 

I work hard, all day long. It is new and fresh, this not being 
anyone’s wife. 

I trust that you are taking care of yourself. 

Have you noted any tendency to beautify my image? 


The letter with which I began was my answer. 

That is all there is to the story. 

It would please me beyond measuve if, among my readers, there should 
be some who felt like going back to reread the beginning. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


One 


Nagai Tatsuo 


« FTER all,” said Saeki to himself, “that pendulum kept me awake till 
four this morning.” Yet he was wholly insensitive to the noise of 
the train. 

He was in the last seat, and could look into the next car. 

It was nearly ten. The next car was brightly lit. It swayed broadly, 
whipped along unresisting. 

In the bright light, a man stood holding a baby. The front of the car 
moved up and down, left and right, as if bobbing upon waves. It was not as 
crowded as it might have been, but there were people standing. 
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Seen from the other car, this one too would be moving, but that fact 
did not concern Saeki. 

There was a sort of sensual pleasure in watching the other car. As 
Saeki watched, the baby’s face seemed to come floating up. The father wore 
Western clothes. 

Perhaps four or five months old, the baby had a fat, round little face. 
It wore a white Tam o’Shanter and was wrapped to its feet in a swaddling 
garment that left only the arms free. Its face was a little higher than the 
father’s. The ceiling light therefore shone on the baby. 

Late though it was, the eyes were wide open, and gazing up at something. 
They were not just drawn by the light. There was a certain intentness in 
them that pulled at Saeki. 

Looking at the figures as at a picture in a coal-black frame, Saeki noticed 
how his own car was rocking. 

The child was not lying passive in its father’s arms. The two sleeves 
of the swaddling garment reached into the air, and the two snugly bound 
wrists. 

There was an earnest endeavor not only in the two hands but through 
the whole of the small body. It was like a flower pushing up for sunlight. 

The hand was trying to clutch at a white strap such as the standing 
passengers were holding. 

It was a well-developed baby, apparently rather heavy. One knew from 
the fact that, just as the hand was about to touch the strap, the father had 
to readjust the weight in his arms. He did not sense the earnestness of the 
endeavor. 

The baby’s wide eyes were still on the strap. Its weight once more 
stable, the fat arms shot out again. 

Saeki watched on and on, as if he had some stake in whether or not 
it caught the strap. 
Once more—how many times had it been?—the father shifted the 
weight in his arms. Its hands still raised, the child suddenly seemed to float ! 
in the air. The big eyes, not a trace of fear in them, gazed at the white strap. 

“Like an angel,” thought Saeki. The train had pulled up at a station. 
“Exactly like an angel. An angel, an angel.” 

He could not keep the word from repeating itself. A wave of shyness 
came over him, an intense wave, such as one sometimes sees in a child who 
is not used to strangers. 

Quickly and involuntarily, Saeki turned to the man beside him. Thus 
he would fight off the shyness. He began a conversation. 

“Is an angel the same as a tenshi?” 

The man, in his forties, looked up from the evening newspaper. “That's 
right,” he said, and looked down again. 

“And what is an angel?” This person would be able to give him an 
answer, Saeki was sure. 
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“An angel serves a god. It’s a sort of messenger, an intermediary 
between the god and people, and then it takes messages back up to him— 
that sort of work.” 

“And it’s always that way? It doesn’t grow up?” 

“It doesn’t change. Neither does the god.” 

Saeki thought it deplorable taste, reading an evening paper top to bottom 
on a train at this hour of the night. 

“But why do we call an angel a tenshi?” 

“That’s what it is in Japanese.” The man did not lift his eyes from 
the paper. “The same as if we were to call a wage earner a gekkyii-tori,” he 
added. 


“There is an angel on this train, reaching for a white strap. Don’t you 
want to see it?” 


Saeki did not speak to the man, however, until most of the other 
passengers had left the train, and all he said then was: “What station is this?” 

Told the name of the station, he started for the door, but the train 
was already in motion. 

He staggered slightly and sat down on the other side. The car had 
suddenly emptied. 

The dull glances that remained were turned on him. He had to keep 
up appearances. “I didn’t miss my station,” he muttered. “I just thought 
I might feel better if I changed seats.” He closed his eyes. “Yes. That wall 
clock. It’s been noisier these last few days. That's why I couldn't sleep last 
night. It’s getting old. After all, it was a wedding present. The spring on 
the chimes broke, oh, ten years and more ago. It was such a quiet clock 
that you hardly knew it was running.” 

A thought came to Saeki, and he smiled. But they must not find him 
out. 

He opened his eyes with a show of unconcern, and spoke to the man 
next to him. 

“You mentioned wage earners. Are you one too?” 

“Yes, I work for a living.” 

“You’re young. Younger than I am, anyway.” Saeki looked at the 
man. 

“Oh, I’m getting on.” 

“You have children?” 

“Three of them. It’s all I can do to keep them in shoes.” 

Saeki was irritated. Why was the fellow trying to hide the fact that 
he was younger than Saeki himself? And probably earning more too. 

“I retire in two months, you know,” Saeki thought of saying. 

“Pretty soon it will be time for them to strike again,” said the man. 
“Bargaining with the union is the hardest thing we have to do. How is it 
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with you?” 

Saeki took this as a suggestion that the man’s position in his company 
was rather high. “Pretty soon it will be time.” An oblique reference to Saeki’s 
coming birthday, no doubt. 

Retirement would come in two months, with the fifty-fifth birthday. 
It would come. 

“Just as if your pass were to expire. The ticket collector would glare 
at you and say, “This pass is no good any more, Mister.’” 

The man seemed confused. 

Saeki smiled. “Maybe you thought I missed my station. I didn’t. I'll 
get off at this one.” He rose with dignity. 

In fact, Saeki had said nothing at all. 

He got off at the next station, smiling. There had been no one sitting 
on either side of him. 

On the platform, cut deep into a concrete-faced embankment, Saeki 
looked calmly around him. As he came to the bridge over the tracks, he 
quickened his pace. He had to cross to the other platform and go back two 
stations. 

At this time of the night there was a considerable wait between trains. 
He walked up and down the platform, the neon lights turning his back red 
and green. 

When at length the train came, he stood holding a strap. 

The hand in his pocket came against a piece of paper. Half in surprise 
and half in expectation, he took it out. He put it back again. 

It was the address, with a hastily-sketched map, of the house he had 
visited on his way from the office. Given a letter of introduction by an 
acquaintance, he had called upon a man he hoped would hire him after his 
retirement. He had been told that the man was out, however. 

Saeki had not reaily expected to see the man. Since the spring, he 
had become used to not seeing people. 

“It’s very lively outside,” he said to the wife. “There must be a 
festival or something going on. I quite understand why your husband is out. 
And here you are all shut in by yourself. My wife scarcely ever gets out for 
a breath of air either.” He looked out into the red evening sky, at the lights 
scattered along the elevated line. He had used up more than ten similar 
introductions. “There was something I wanted to ask him, but I can come 
again. I’m sorry to have bothered you at this time of the night. In a minute 
I'll be at the station where I change trains. You look lonesome. Maybe 
I'll see him in the crowd, and if I do I'll tell him to hurry home. Good- 
bye.” Tipping his old felt hat and bowing slightly, Saeki got off at the 
junction two stations back. 

He changed to a suburban line, rode to the third station, and walked 
for about fifteen minutes. He turned several times from bright streets into 
darker streets. As always, he held his breath when he passed the undertaker’s 
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office, its glass doors covered at this time of the night with dirty curtains, but. 
from there on he could walk with his eyes closed. 

There were lights on the slender poles before the houses. Saeki’s house 
was dark. 

As he unlocked the door, the mail fell at his feet. 

A light went on in the neighboring kitchen, and a door opened. “Mr. 
Saeki?” a woman called. 

“I'm sorry to be coming home so late,” said Saeki as he picked up the 
mail. “Did I disturb you?” 

“Mrs. Saeki won’t be home tonight?” 

“I imagine not.” 

“And how is the patient? You must be worried.” 

“I doubt if there’s anything to worry about.” 

“I hope you're right. Shall I bring you some tea?” 

“I can make some for myself, thank you. Please don’t bother.” 

“You must be tired. Well, good-night.” 

“Good-night.” 

As he locked the door, exhaustion came over him. He felt his way 
inside and turned on the light. 

The house was there again, as he had left it in the morning, waiting 
for him to come back. The teacup and the toaster were on the table, shining 
coldly. 

Saeki’s wife had been summoned by telegram the night before to nurse 
their married daughter, who lived some two hours from Tokyo. She would 
probably not be back tonight. 

Stripping to his underwear, Saeki had a long drink of water before he 
washed his hands. He had had nothing to eat, but he was not hungry. He 
had apparently not been hungry in the morning either. There was a piece 
of bread in the toaster. 

As the evening before and the evening before that, he scrubbed diligently 
at his face and hands. The faded towel hung as it had a year and three years 
before. 

He threw the mail by the pillow of the unmade bed and changed to a 
nightgown. 

Though he felt somewhat battered, he was calm. He turned his 
thoughts to the daughter. Before the night was over he would be roused 
by a telegram. 

He thought too of the unpleasantness at the house he had visited in 
the evening. Aimlessly, he had come down a long road since, he said to him- 
self, as if he were speaking of someone else. 


He called to his wife, in the next room. Evidently he had dozed off. 
The light by his pillow was still on. The house was too quiet. 
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It was a quiet of darkness pressing down on the house from above. He 


thought he could hear his wife’s footsteps approaching. 


“Last night——” As he touched on his lack of sleep, the sound of that 
pendulum came up sharply. 

In precise rhythm it was saying: “This—house—may—fall—some—day 
—but—till—it—does—I—-am—here—to—hold—it—up.” The rhythm, in time 
with his breathing and his pulse, would not leave him. “What?—yes—just— 
two—months—two—months—more—and—what—will—you—do—in—two—— 
months?” It pursued him. It was imitating his wife. He broke into a sweat, 
and he could not move. 

The clock was in the breakfast room next door. 

He had hardly been conscious of that chiming clock, now more than 
twenty years old. Then, suddenly, it had gone out of control last night. 

With a painful tightening at his chest, Saeki listened for his wife's 
footsteps. It was no use. 

““Just—two—months—just—two—months.” His wife’s voice came after 
him, rising in pitch. 

“Yes. A telegram.” He was at desperate attention. 

In the darkness, the telegram was banging at the door. 

He went through the breakfast room to the hall, and took the telegram 
in the darkness. “Thank you.” He stood for a time, his hand still out- 
stretched. He could not move until his heart had quieted a little. 

The undertaker out on the main street seemed to be sprinkling down 
the dust. Saeki could hear him. “I must not be found out by him,” said 
Saeki. 

“Satoko critical. Come immediately.” 

After reading the telegram, he went into the breakfast room and turned 
on the light. 

A wooden plaque, strangely white, looked down at him from over the 
pillar. 

“That's it. I'll stop the pendulum.” 

But he was afraid, as of cutting short his own life. He knew what 
would be there beside the key if he opened the door to the pendulum. He 
had hidden it there himself. 

The wall clock ordered him on. “Open—me—stop—me—open—me— 
stop—me.” It was hitting away, insistently, at the most vulnerable part of 
his mind. 

Saeki had once had a concrete vision of his retirement day. He would 
get up, but there would be no shoes at the door. The road would lead to 
the station, but it would not be for him to walk. There would be the crowd 
at the station, but he would not be in it. His desk, his chair— 

The terror that had assailed him then assailed him now. 

He pushed the table to the wall. Standing on it, he opened the lower 
door of the clock and stopped the pendulum. His hand was shaking. 
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The iron wheels of the chimes moved slightly, deep in the bowels of 
the clock. 

With that last echo, the clock died. 

Saeki had two or three tiny packages in his hand. 

If one had been able to show him the evening paper the next day, 
he would probably have said: “A retiring wage earner committed suicide? 
No doubt. Mental ailments are on the increase among wage earners? Pro- 
bably so. It’s all very terrible, but I have nothing more to say. I must leave 
it to you. But let me say just this, and just to you: until I died, I was playing 
with someone. Who do you think it was that I was playing with? An angel. 
A swarm of angels. I was a little shy at first, but it was great fun after we 
got acquainted. There wasn't another person in sight. They were flying 
through the air, and they all wanted white straps.” 

And, before one could stop him, he might have gone on: “I know a 
man who says it’s the same thing to call an angel a tenshi as to call a wage 
earner a gekkyi-tori, but you'll agree with me, I’m sure, that it isn’t the same 
thing at all. It isn’t the same thing at all.” 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Born in 1904, Nagai Tatsuo first came into prominence in the mid-twenties. 
Although he has also been a newspaper serialist of note and a successful 
journalist, his principal fame rests on his short stories. Indeed he is almost 
unique among contemporary Japanese writers in the degree to which he has 
specialized in the form. His best work has appeared since the end of the war, 
when he broke a silence of something like a decade. The two stories translated 
above are in his characteristic manner: vignettes treating of pathetic moments 
in the lives of undistinguished people. Almost always, as in the “Brief 
Encounter” story, the pathos is relieved by humor; and sometimes, as in the 
other, Mr. Nagai skirts the sentimental, but manages to avoid too close a brush 
with it. 
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The Art of Fukuda Heithachiro 


Takeda Michitaro 


HAT if Sétatsu and Korin, the great Tokugawa-Period painters, had 

been born three hundred years later and were now, in the year 1960, 

still wielding their brushes? An idle question, perhaps, and one 

which can have no scientifically accurate answer, but nevertheless an entertain- 
ing one. 

The paintings of Fukuda Heihachiro often bring this question to mind, 
and the very fact that this should happen makes one realize that Fukuda is 
a painter of exceptional merit. This does not imply, however, that Fukuda’s 
works resemble those of Sétatsu and Korin—if they did, they would be no 
more than derivations, and whatever their beauty, their worth would be small. 

Yet though nothing in Fukuda’s works—the forms, the colors, the 
composition, the lines, or anything else—resembles Sdtatsu or Korin, there is 
a strong, taut cord which links him with these masters of the past. One feels 
instinctively that if they were alive, they would be painting pictures like his. 
Why should this be? 

Sétatsu and Korin are the most individualistic painters Japan has ever 
known. S6tatsu’s draftsmanship and Korin’s coloring are beyond compare. 
Both are completely original. It is when one looks for painters of the same 
stature that one’s attention focuses on Fukuda, for his attitude toward his work 
and his pure conception of painting as an art act as links across the centuries. 
His style is as independent as S6tatsu’s, his colors as brilliant and vibrant as 
Korin’s. Here, then, are three painters whose common ground is that they are 
all completely individual in attitude and approach. “So different that they 
are alike” is the paradox that occurs to one, but in truth it is no paradox. 
All three, though firmly rooted in tradition, go their separate ways, boldly 
making their own revisions and innovations, exploring the inner essence of 
Nature and drawing forth magnificent styles, to which substance is given by 
purity of line and richness of color. 
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The paintings of these three men represent not an intellectual study 
of Nature, but a sensory perception of Nature. If the function of modern 
European painting has been to develop the internal, subjective drama of 
humanity, that of Fukuda’s paintings has been to take hold of Nature itself, 
to express its invariable simplicity and clarity just as they are. Fukuda’s works 
may well be non-European and non-modern, but a painter who, like him, 
comprehends Nature with his eyes to the extent that he has no need for 
intellectual or theoretical considerations, who has such perfect sensibilities that 
intellect and theory are superfluous, is a painter with a rare talent indeed. 

Let us demonstrate this talent by referring to an actual painting by 
Fukuda. The work I have in mind is “Water,” his latest major piece, which 
was completed in 1958. Of this one critic wrote: 

“A strange creation of waves in purple and green. There is 
something startling here. The composition is decorative and abstract, 
yet this is undoubtedly realism at its most perfect. The painted surface 
is flowing water itself. There is no intellectual effort, no personal con- 
fession; on the contrary, such subjective elements are negated by the 
abstract forms, and there is a dryness bordering on lack of feeling. At 
the same time, there is a mysterious aliveness about the painting, an 
ethereal, fantastic quality floating on its surface. The artist, born in 
1892, has transcended himself—he has set out on a bold new quest, and 
his work is the newest and most modern in the Nitten Exhibition Hall. 
Here is no imitation of Miro or Klee, yet Fukuda’s personal demand 
has led him near the world of Miro and Klee. Even so, this painting 
is more firmly rooted in tradition than any other on view. It is as 
though the searching, decorative quality of Korin had been transported 
into modern times.” 

“Water,” which evoked this comment, demonstrates that the paintings 
which are richest in spirit are not produced by a conscious search for novelty: 
the artist must view Nature directly and must build a world with his own 
sensibilities. The most severely abstract compositions are not divorced from 
Nature; rather, they become possible when the artist scrutinizes Nature and 
becomes a part of its very life. 

The important thing is this close study of Nature. It was this that 
made possible Sétatsu’s style and K6rin’s coloring, which were born of an 
interflow between man and Nature. Without it, their paintings could not 
exist. The style and coloring that Fukuda has developed during his sixty 
years as an artist are also products of this study, which for him means the 
act of sketching. His attitude toward sketching is his attitude toward dealing 
with Nature. 

In 1932 Fukuda entered a painting called “Ripples” in the Imperial 
Exhibition. Measuring 2.97 meters in width and 1.65 meters in height, the 
painting consisted entirely of rippling waves, uninterrupted by so much as a 
fish, a bird, or a cloud. It was as though the artist had taken a small section 
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of a lake in the wind and converted it into a picture. There were many who 
asked, “Is this a painting?”—their feeling was similar to that which one ex- 
periences upon seeing abstract or informel paintings for the first time. 

Tanaka Isshé, one of the most astute critics of the time, was astounded 
and somewhat affronted. He wrote: 

“It is deliberately unconventional—it consists entirely of small 
patches of blue on a silver background. There is nothing else. Doubt- 
less it represents the design formed by the surface of a pond when 
wrinkled by a cool breeze. What could Fukuda be thinking of? This 
painting looks like material for a summer kimono. In my opinion this 
leader among the Kyoto painters, who has put much effort into his 
every work, has been so clever with this painting that it has turned out 
to look foolish.” 

Yet if one suppresses one’s astonishment and looks calmly at the 
painting for a while, one begins to feel the gentle movement of the water and 
to experience a sense of unutterable beauty. One realizes that if there were 
anything other than the wavelets in the painting, its true beauty would be 
reduced to something commonplace. 

This painting is in a sense a product of Fukuda’s prowess as a fisherman. 
He himself has written, “While the fish were biting, I noticed nothing, but just 
when I was going to go home, I discovered the beauty of the ripples drifting 
over the surface of the lake, and conceived the desire to paint them.” The 
nonchalance with which he thus recounts his motive in starting the painting 
has created the impression that it was a chance creation, tossed off in a moment. 

If, in fact, he had suddenly noticed the ripples caused on the surface by 
an almost imperceptible breeze; been seized by the desire to paint them; 
packed up his rod; rushed home to his studio; and immediately got his im- 
pression down in paint, then he would have differed in no way from countless 
of his predecessors of many different schools in the field of Nihonga. 

In his case, however, it is always different. Whereas with another 
painter the moment of inspiration for a painting would be the end, for him 
it is only the beginning. 

“At that instant,” he relates, “I conceived the idea of painting them. 
Then I set about seeing all kinds of ripples—on a lake, the flow of a river, 
mountain streams, and so on. Finally, I chose the ripples on this lake. The 
shape of a wavelet, being only momentary, is extremely difficult to catch. 
When I sketched it, I worked hard trying all kinds of ways to get it as it really 
really was. It’s looking that counts in the long run.” 

For Heihachiré, looking is the same as sketching. To sketch for him 
is identical with visual study. As a result, his studio is piled high with sketches 
and dessins. Whenever he goes out, whenever he takes his dog for a walk 
even, a notebook is always concealed in the breast of his kimono—not a book 
with large leaves, of the kind which many artists carry around with them, but 
a small, poor-quality, student’s notebook of the kind they sell at any stationery 
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Preliminary sketch for Ripples’ (see Plate III). 


store. He has several such notebooks just of sketches of the water's surface 
which he did between twenty and thirty years ago by the pond in the Zoological 
Gardens. They are full of attempts, done in pencil, water color and crayon, 
to re-create in abstract forms the appearance and movement of rippling or 
flowing water. 

“From long, long ago I wanted to be able to paint water. I particularly 
wanted to capture things like the rocking of the water near the quay when a 
ship arrives or sets sail, or the ripples on the pond in the Zoological Gardens 
left by a waterfowl—the moment between the first motion of the water and its 
return to stillness. But the task proved so difficult that it dragged on and on, 
and it was only this year, after thirty years of attempts, that I at last 
succeeded.” 

This is the work cited at the beginning—the 1958 “Water.” From 
“Ripples” to “Water,” from 1932 to 1958, the artist was preoccupied, mind 
and eye alike, with the motions of the water’s surface. Nor is he likely to be 
satisfied yet. The same eye that scrutinized the water in this case has also studied 
bamboo, peered at fish, shared sessions with stones, chased the elusiveness of 
a roof-tile, contemplated the clouds, and conversed with carp. And, ever- 
present with him, was his notebook. One winter, he was in bed with a cold. 
By his bed lay a memorandum, and in his hand he grasped a stub of pencil. 
He was taking the opportunity granted by his enforced rest to sketch everything 
in sight by his bed. 
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It is interesting to glance at his notes of that occasion. On a cushion lie 
his spectacles. He has drawn those in all kinds of different positions. Now, 
his spectacles are on the tatami matting. Here are three mandarin oranges 
tumbled on the floor. And again, a sketch of a bottle of pickled damsons. 
And now, oranges, spectacles, and some books have all been put together in 
one sketch.... 

Every single thing he comes across is in turn set down carefully within 
the limits of the square page, and its position, appearance and form subjected 
to repeated, painstaking study. Even without pencil and paper, one feels, he 
would amuse himself scratching pictures in the ground with a piece of stone 
—so strong is the compulsion one senses in him. 

Every year, without the slightest sign of wearying, he sketches over again 
the same flowers, the same birds. Some people poke fun at his unflagging 
enthusiasm. But Heihachird just does not see things in that way. He never 
feels that the same thing occurs twice. The flowers vary from instant to instant, 
the birds never go through the same movement twice. Perhaps the same is 
true of the vision that he himself brings to such things. 

The flowers that bloom only once a year; the birds that, without fail, 
come to Japan once a year; and the artist himself who seizes them with his 
eye—there would be nothing to it if this relationship were a lifeless, mechanical 
thing. Yet the flowers only bloom once a year, and to let them pass unnoticed 
would be a mistake. In the same way, to let something slip that only happens 
once in a lifetime is a mistake in the artist's life. So Heihachiréd is constantly 
striving assiduously—greedily, almost—to capture all things, all the changing 
aspects of Nature as he comes across them. 

There is a famous story of how Heihachiré spent a whole year or two 
just painting bamboo. Yet no two things are ever identical. The same 
bamboo, the same bamboo sprout, never occur twice. That is why, whatever 
the time, wherever he went, he tried to copy the bamboos he saw. In the 
same way, he tried to sketch the flowers, to put on paper the weeds about 
him. Once, just before setting out on a journey, he discovered that the 
paulownia tree in his own garden was in bloom, and became so preoccupied 
with sketching it that he missed his train. The flower would not have waited 
for him to complete his trip and come home again. 

The same flower—even a flower he has sketched several times—can have 
an entirely different appearance depending on the time and place, and he 
always sketches it with wonder and fresh emotion. As a result, he can some- 
times discover in irises, hollyhocks, peonies and other flowers that everyone 
sees and paints a different beauty that no one has ever noticed before. Sketch- 
ing, for him, is a process of discovery. 

His approach, this means, is to trust only to his own senses in viewing 
natural objects, and to reproduce them exactly as he sees them. Consequently, 
the effort pictorially and formally to stylize objects and create decorative shapes 
is never a process of deformation. Instead, it is aimed at the correct reproduc- 
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Fukuda Heihachira Sketching. 
Photograph by Fujimoto Shihachi) 
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tion of Nature; abstraction here is ultimately part of the process of achieving 
the reality he is attempting to create. In this sense, he does not imitate the 
outward forms of reality but works, through abstraction, to grasp the hidden 
life within. It is a combination of the objective and the subjective, of the 
realistic and the decorative—a combination which surely, more than anything 
else, constitutes the true realism. 

A similar process could also be said to take place where the decorative 
element in his pictures is concerned. The decoration which he achieves is no 
surface prettiness devoid of spiritual content: it is an actual enriching of the 
spirit by a process of bringing out what is hidden within actuality, and of 
making things talk by giving visible form to what is normally invisible. The 
decorative element here, thus, is no more than the style indispensable if things 
are to be apprehended correctly. One could say, that in his scrutiny of 
Nature Heihachir6 is engaged in a perpetual search, through sketching, for his 
own style—or, possibly, that he is seeking himself in Nature. 

There is no art where there is no style. The man who creates must, 
on his side, have a clear-cut and well-established style if he is to grasp Nature 
in all the richness and depth appropriate to it and not, as do so many ordinary 
painters of flowers, birds and landscapes, merge themselves with it via the shift- 
ing mood of the moment or obliterate Nature in “atmosphere.” This is some- 
thing witnessed not only by the art history of the twentieth century, but of the 
whole history of art from centuries before the birth of Christ. Yet the present 
age has no style of its own, since the social foundations making such a style 
possible have been lost. It is because people mistakenly believe that there is 
a style where there is not, and cannot be any, that there results the present 
profusion of imitation, the fashion for copying, the faith in nonsense, and the 
intolerable mannerisms. 

This is an age, then, when every artist must find his own individual 
style. Every painting in fact—let alone every artist—must have its own ap- 
propriate style, for nowadays, some people claim, once a style becomes es- 
tablished it immediately degenerates into an empty shell. Look at Picasso— 
the bewildering changes in his style are in no way just due to whim or to 
to a desire to parade the eccentric. 

What of Heihachiré, then? At times, he has modeled his work on 
the painters of flowers and birds of Sung and Yiian China, at others he has 
studied the murals and sliding-door paintings of Momoyama Japan. Again, 
he has also followed the famous Rimpa School. The approach is different 
in each of his works, and some of them baffle expectations—that is why the art 
critic quoted above complained about his “Ripples.” In no sense does he aim 
at novelty, however. He realizes that he must have a style suited to the time 
and the object, if he is to grasp the reality, and so there is always something 
different apparent somewhere; yet this same spirit is always alive within the 
style, since he is merely sloughing off the previous skin in an attempt to 
penetrate further into the heart of Nature. And, ever unchanging, is the way 
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he scrutinizes and sketches Nature. Rarely is such a thoroughgoing sketcher 
encountered. Such a man is particularly rare in the world of Nihonga, with 
its excessive reverence for tradition. 

Fukuda Heihachiré, born in Oita City, went to Kyoto at the age of 19 
to study at the Municipal School of Fine and Industrial Arts. In 1918, he 
graduated from what is now the Kyoto Municipal Fine Arts University. From 
the time when he presented his graduation work in a half-finished state, he 
was a confirmed sketcher. The reason for its being half-finished was that he 
was convinced that, unless he continued to pursue Nature till his own, particular 
version of Nature emerged, no worthwhile picture could result; and the more 
he chased, the more Nature eluded him, always one step ahead. 

In 1921, three years after graduation, he won a special prize with his 
“Carp” in the Third Imperial Exhibition. This work, one on which he 
labored for two years, marked him out once and for all as a “sketcher.” He 
was lodging at the time in the Nanzenji Temple in Kyoto, and it was even 
related that he had been seen in the temple bath imitating carp swimming. 
He did, in fact, waik all over Kyoto sketching the carp in the ponds, suffering 
torments because he could not catch the change in the fishes’ color produced 
by the depth of the water. Then, one day, as he lay gazing at his own feet 
in the clear water in the temple bath, he realized that the color of his feet 
was just like that of white carp in the water. So he waggled his feet up and 
down to study the change in shade produced by the depth below the surface. 
Then a while later, as he was sketching at the Yamashina Pond, he realized 
that a depth of one foot or of two feet made very little difference, and that it 
was unnecessary in fact to paint the water at all. He had become an all-out 
sketcher. 

From that time on, his course as an artist was smooth. Nevertheless, he 
fought a constant inner battle with himself over the possibilities of the Nihonga. 
In 1924 and 1925 he tackled the murals and sliding-door paintings of the 
Muromachi and Momoyama periods, experimenting to adapt the forms to the 
new age and to find new decorative qualities. The result was “Peonies” and 
“Awaiting the Spring.” 

Next, from 1926 to 1928 he attempted, in “Morning Glory” “Eggplants” 
and “Chrysanthemums” a new interpretation of the style of Sung and Yiian. 
Then, by succeeding in the extremely difficult task of combining all three 
elements—realism, the mural- and sliding-door style and the Sung-Yiian style— 
he discovered in “Corn” a completely new style, a style of his own. The year 
was 1929, and the work is a masterpiece in which he has captured in form and 
expressed with all the richest resources known to painting the rustling of the 
leaves in the autumn breeze, the gentle, musical voice of Nature. 

Having achieved this new style, Heihachird in 1930 joined Nakamura 
Gakuryé, Yamaguchi Héshun, the late Makino Torao, the late Kimura Sdhachi, 
Nakagawa Kigen and other advanced Nihonga painters and oil painters to 
form a study group called the Rokuchdékai. Thanks to Makino and Yame- 
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guchi in particular, he was able to study oils and modern Western painting. 
This inevitably played a major role in the next stride forward he was to make. 

In 1932, the “Ripples” already mentioned above appeared. As we have 
seen, it achieved a success tantamount to a rebirth for its creator. What lay 
at the bottom of this success? Sketching, and keen scrutiny; sketching equal 
to the photograph in its realism, and profound study of everything that could 
help him to develop; the total of all his works up to “Corn,” successful com- 
position, the victory of the Heihachiré style. The road lay broad before him. 

From then on, the progress continued—through “Green Persimmon” 
and “Bamboo” to the postwar “Bamboo Shoots” and “New Snow,”; to the new 
decorative period of “Clouds” and “Autumn Maples,” and on to “Rain,” 
“Two Carp” and, finally, “Water.” 

Behind two bamboo shoots, the whole background is decorated with 
fallen bamboo leaves; stones in a garden are covered lightly with snow—that 
is all; a painting is devoted entirely to clouds, their shapes recalling the Alps; 
in an abstract experiment on the theme of rain, the whole picture is made 
up of roof tiles; “Autumn Maples” and “Two Carp” (1954) are like modern 
realizations of Tang painting and of the spirit behind the bronze vessels of Han. 
Gone are the Rimpa School, Momoyama, Sung and Yiian, leaving one, modern, 
Heihachir6 style that is neither Oriental nor Occidental. 

For Heihachiro, line and color are twin supports of the abstract and the 
decorative, the meeting-places of the objective and the subjective, of Nature 
and of man. The coloring is abstract yet at the same time full of feeling. 
The exchange with Nature arising from the most scrupulous observation, the 
discovering of the life of Nature through the eyes of the artist—it is on these 
that Heihachiré’s abstractions rest. 

And the basis of his paintings is purified feeling—feeling pushed to the 
point where, stripped of all conceptual elements, it becomes one with Nature. 
The color is abstract, yet full of emotion. The expression of emotion via the 
abstract—surely it is just this that modern painting in Europe is seeking? The 
idea makes the question of Heihachiré’s future development still more 
fascinating. 

He himself declares that recently he seems to have begun to understand 
pictures. In his work, he has learned to pinpoint his lens to a still clearer 
focus. In this way, he is able to concentrate on just so much as is necessary 
to express his real self, and to start work on it, sketching. It does not matter, 
he says, whether the final result is realistic, or decorative, or somewhere be- 
tween the two. So long as the focus is sharpened still further... . 
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Through the Eastern Window 


Tokyo’s Secondhand 
Bookstores 


Nishikawa Masami 


NYONE who has ever done any hunting through secondhand bookstores 

A will agree with me, I feel sure, that those of Tokyo are by no means 

to be sneezed at. To consider only one example, one sometimes comes 

across British and American works, on sale in stores selling old books in Tokyo, 

that one would have difficulty in securing even in their countries of origin. 

Sometimes one even picks up works that could almost be classified as 
“valuable.” 

Fukuzawa Yukichi, illustrious founder of Keié University, tells in his 
Autobiography how, on returning from his first experience of life in America, 
he and Nakahama Manjir6 bought one volume of Webster’s dictionary each 
to take home. The Webster that Fukuzawa brought back—one of the first 
two ever imported into Japan—was picked up by a friend of mine as he was 
browsing one day in Kanda, the district of Tokyo where the secondhand book- 
sellers congregate. Whatever could have happened to such a valuable, historic 
volume as this that it should have landed up in a secondhand bookstore? I 
have no idea. I do remember, though, the sudden feeling of closeness to that 
pioneering spirit Fukuzawa that I experienced on learning of my friend’s acqui- 
sition. This, of course, was before the war. 

Another friend of mine found a copy of the Florence edition of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, again in a Kanda store. It was the legendary private 
edition—for which Italian compositors, unable to read English, are said to have 
set the type laboriously, piece by piece, before it could be printed—and we 
were immensely envious, for we had to make do with the popular edition 
published by the Odyssey Press in Paris. 

Daniel Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, wrote a little-known work 
called The Complete English Gentleman. It was not printed until 1890, more 
than 150 years after his death, and is not included in the ordinary editions 
of his works. Once, when I was following up the implications of the word 
“gentleman,” I thought I would like to read this Defoe work. None of my 
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friends had it, however, nor was it to be found in the Tokyo University or 
other libraries. Unsuccessful, I forgot all about the book. Some while later, 
however, a postcard came from a historian friend to whom I had mentioned 
my search, saying that he had picked up a copy of The Complete English 
Gentleman in the Kanda secondhand book market; was it not the book I had 
been looking for? It was, indeed, and my respect for Tokyo’s secondhand 
bookstores went up still further. At the same time, I must have felt a 
considerable sense of let-down, since—pace my historian friend—l shelved 
my research on the gentleman from that day on. 

Browsing around Tokyo’s secondhand bookstores, one sometimes comes 
across works signed by their authors. Many years ago, I found a signed novel 
by the English humorist P. G. Wodehouse which the author had presented to 
someone or other. I bought it on the spot, for though I had over thirty 
volumes of Wodehouse’s works at home, not one of them was signed, and the 
price was almost a throw-away. More recently, I found a signed copy of 
James Michener’s Sayonara. Once again the price was so cheap that I bought 
it, although it was in no sense a valuable rarity. 

In the same way, one day after the war when things were still at sixes 
and sevens, I dropped into a secondhand bookstore in the broad street that 
runs past Tokyo University. Noticing a copy of Steinbeck’s The Wayward 
Bus, I took it down from the shelf and idly glanced inside the cover. To my 
surprise, it was signed—“John Steinbeck.” I snapped it up, of course, with- 
out even giving myself time to wonder how a signed Steinbeck came to be in 
such a place; the price, luckily, was far cheaper than that of a new copy. 
Signed copies to be found in Tokyo are, in fact, almost always cheaper: 
perhaps their value is not realized? Even so, and quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the route by which it had reached the shelves of a store in Tokyo, 
I felt I would like to check its authenticity. I had no means or opportunity 
of doing so, however, for many a long day. 

Then in 1957, when the International PEN Club held a Congress in 
Tokyo, Steinbeck, among other authors, came to Japan to attend it. Just as I 
was wondering if this might afford a chance to meet him, I was saved any 
effort on my side by a request from NHK to broadcast an interview with 
Steinbeck himself. 

On the day of the broadcast, I took my copy of The Wayward Bus with 
me, thinking it would provide a convenient conversational gambit. Once 
the polite exchanges usual at a first meeting were over, I handed the book 
to Steinbeck and asked if the signature was really his. For a moment, the 
severity of his expression relaxed, then with a typically American “yah” he 
wrote in under the signature the one word “genuine.” 

About the signature, thus, I was now reassured—having received, as it 
were, the official stamp of authenticity. There was still something to come, 
however. As we were chatting after the interview, Steinbeck asked to see the 
book again. I obeyed, whereupon he wrote something again and handed it 
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back to me. It was a picture of a pig with wings, and under it the word 
“Pigasus” in Greek script. It was a kind of monogram of his own, he ex- 
plained—a perversion of the flying steed of Greek mythology, which he had 
labelled, appropriately, “Pigasus” instead of “Pegasus.” I had not known that 
people in the West today ever observed this practice. Treasuring my new 
piece of information, and somewhat proud of being one of the undoubtedly 
few people to whom Steinbeck had given his monograph, I said good-bye to 
its creator. 

And that is why I say that Tokyo’s secondhand bookstores are not to 
be sniffed at. I should hardly be surprised, in fact, if some American were to 
say that, for finding old books, Tokyo was better than New York. 


Tell Me 
All About Japan 


Edward Seidensticker 


NE hot November night last year, at an esoteric establishment in Bombay 

O calied Theosophical Hall, I heard an Indian gentleman talk on “Japan 

as I Saw It.” What a Japan lover he turned out to be! Japan as he 

saw it was summed up in two phrases: love of beauty and open-mindedness. 

Never, he said, was a country so given over to love of beauty—never except 

perhaps in ancient Greece, which, however, loved physical beauty. The Japa- 
nese love natural beauty. 

He became rhapsodic as he described the beauty of the “Fujiyama Hotel,” 
which other evidence led me to identify as the rococo Fujiya in Miyanoshita, 
and of the celluloid cherry blossoms at Asakusa. Since he had apparently 
visited Japan in the autumn, I wondered if he had mistaken celluloid maple 
leaves for celluloid cherry blossoms, or perhaps wandered by some forlorn 
Yoshiwara house which had closed too hastily that last, sad March night to 
take down its celluloid cherry blossoms. But I let it pass. Theosophical Hall 
was enrapt. 

He moved on to the question of open-mindedness, and the night seemed 
to grow warmer. I thought of all sorts of clever ways to state my doubts. 
I would get up and say that it would be impertinent for an Occidental to 
describe his own experience of Japanese narrowness, which was probably as 
much his own fault as anyone’s, but, assuming that Theosophical Hall con- 
tained such a one, might it not be well to ask a Filipino, perhaps, or a Korean 
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how he felt? But I let that pass too. It was nice to have Japan loved, and 
love takes strange forms; and besides, there was no question-and-answer period. 
We were promptly turned out of Theosophical Hall, into the hot post-monsoon 
night. 

As I walked back toward the harbor and the Gateway of India, that 
portentous testimonial to Indian open-mindedness in not obliterating the last 
reminders of the British love of beauty, I thought of an even better reason 
for having remained silent, and with the thought came a weariness I had felt 
more than once in the months of travel. 

There has been a great deal of talk about “the Japan boom,” and certainly 
those remarks in Theosophical Hall, along with the number of people one 
sees wandering about in Japanese sandals and being saved by Zen, is proof 
that something of the sort is going on; but a rather important fact has been 
overlooked in all the talk. A love for Japan and things Japanese does not 
necessarily bring with it a wish to know about Japan. In fact it frequently 
seems to bring a positive resistance to such knowledge. The resistance is 
understandable enough. There are some countries, to be sure, in which the 
Confucian preoccupation with the family is so strong that a young man re- 
quires of his beloved a chest X-ray before he will consider marriage, but most 
lovers would prefer not to know. So it is with lovers of Japan. 

This much one may admit and understand. The weariness comes from 
the fact that the world over one runs into people who ask to be told all about 
Japan. “Tell us all about Japan,” they say in their New York and London 
apartments, pushing the Isamu Noguchi design just a shade to the right and 
then just a shade to the left again, and pouring more rice crackers into the 
Mashiko bowl. Into the silence that follows, one is expected to pour informa- 
tion about Japan. 

Almost anything will do. “Japan consists of four small islands and 
several thousand smaller ones, stretching from down by the Tropic of Cancer 
well up to the tip of Hokkaidd. Her industrious population works hard, 
and her crowded cities are full of people. Her pitted roads, on the other 
hand, are full of pits, and her mountainous terrain is rough. I do not think 
that Japan will go Communist, because it does not seem likely, on the whole, 
everything considered, that Japan will go Communist. I wonder if there are 
any questions.” 

Usually there are not, for the moment at least. The conversation moves 
on to Jack Kerouac and automobiles, or perhaps to babies and automobiles. 

One does not in the least mind that it should do so. The trouble is 
that it refuses to stay there. From time to time someone remembers that he 
wants to know all about Japan, and asks whether it rains a great deal in Japan, 
or whether the Japanese like cats, or whether Zen has been much of an 
influence on Japanese culture. Then, when the liqueur is gone from the little 
Mashiko cups and the infrequency of the lights moving past the paper-panelled 
doors suggests that it grows late, they get up to leave. “You must tell us 
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all about Japan some time,” they say as they go. “Do you know the Scropeses? 
They brought back some lovely things.” 

That evening in Theosophical Hall and these little encounters with 
Japan-lovers halfway around the world are all of a piece. They are all so 
unthinking, fundamentally. They are matters of personal obsessions and the 
simplifications that obsessions bring, of gadgets and “gracious living.” There 
is no point in trying to talk about Japan. One only wishes that Japan could 
be kept out of the conversation. (This is not to deny, of course, that Japan 
can be fun to talk about. I have been speaking of “the Japan boom,” and 
little meetings with Japan all over the world. If one is to enjoy talking of 
Japan, one’s conversation partner should generally be a person who knows 
all about Japan already, and perhaps also a person who takes a cynical view 
of the boom and its gadgetry and the jargon of Zen therapeusis.) 

Yet I must confess that, once the initial weariness has passed, I can 
quite see why these meetings with Japan should be unthinking. Is there not, 
after all, something unthinking about Japanese culture, if by that expression 
is meant something intuitive, anti-rational, defying neat, coherent summary? 
When pressed to describe the essence of Japanese culture, must one not concede 
that the theosophical gentleman had a point, and that an alertness to subtly 
changing natural lights and temperatures, in the final analysis unthinking 
and beyond brief summary, lies very near the heart of the matter? 

Not long ago Professor R. H. Blyth, who has had many admirable and 
stimulating things to say about Japan, made a brave attempt to define “the 
real Japan.” “The real Japan,” he said, “is seen and heard and felt in 
any place and at any time when something is done poetically and humorously, 
that is, with tenderness of mind.” 

I find this interesting but not entirely helpful, because it describes, or 
touches upon, what most of us would call not “Japanese” but “human.” 
Huckleberry Finn is poetic, humorous, and tender-minded, and as un-Japanese 
as anything one could think of. 

I do not say that I could do any better than Professor Blyth. Indeed 
the fact that I would rather not try at all is exactly the point. To define 
“the real Japan” is to reduce to rational terms something that is a matter of 
the senses. Let them sit among their Mashiko earth-colors and watch the 
white lights move past the paper doors, and if they are pleased, that is enough. 
Let them not worry about defining Japan and learning whether it still lives. 
And, most emphatically, let them not ask me to tell them all about Japan. 
For what could I do but bring a Mashiko bowl, a sprig of celluloid cherry? 

There is a sequel to the Theosophical Hall episode—not a very con- 
siderable sequel, nor indeed a completely relevant one, but perhaps it is worth 
telling of all the same. 

Back in Tokyo, I had occasion to repeat the theosophical person's re- 
marks to a Korean acquaintance. He smiled a very wry smile. “How old was 
the boy?” he said in that poetic, humorous way Koreans have. 
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Cats and Kabuki 
Osaragi Jiro 


NCE in a while, the Kabuki-za in Tokyo gives a kao-mise, or “face-show- 
O ing” program of plays, in which a number of the most celebrated 
Kabuki actors appear together. I was watching such a program a while 

back, when a cat came onstage. 

The appearance of a cat did not mean they were doing one of those 
famous pieces in which ghostly cats assume various forms to revenge the deaths 
of their owners. No, the cat that came stalking onto the boards was a real 
cat, a cat quite irrelevant to the play. 

Some of you, I’m sure, will laugh: what a trivial thing to make a fuss 
about, you'll say. But consider—this happened in no miserable booth set up 
by a troupe of strolling players, but on the hallowed boards of the great 
Kabuki-za itself, and, “face-showing” or no, if the faces turn out to include 
a cat’s the spell is liable to be broken and the play ruined. 

It was the evening program I saw, and they were doing a scene from 
the play Imoseyama. The celebrated actor Késhiré, in the role of the fisherman 
Fukashichi—actually a samurai in disguise—had just forced his way into the 
mansion of the villainous Lord Soga-no-Iruka, and thrown himself down on 
his back to rest. Suddenly, with great composure, a single black cat came 
walking out from the wings on the left of the stage. The theater holds a 
good two thousand people, and the whole audience was intent on the stage, 
so there was an audible ripple of laughter. 

The cat noticed the audience for the first time, and must have been 
horrified by the number of human beings he saw, for he hunched his head 
into his shoulders, broke into a run, and withdrew hastily whence he had 
come. With his disappearance, the audience regained its composure once 
more. K6shiré all the while was flat on his back staring at the ceiling. 
Unaware, I am sure, of what had happened, he must have been very puzzled 
as to what the audience was laughing at. 

To speak only from my personal experience, there was another case 
of a cat appearing onstage at the same Kabuki-za—this time during a per- 
formance of a No6-style dance with samisen and vocal accompaniment. The 


cave 


and had reached the point in the first part of the play where she comes out 
on the hanamichi (that runs through the audience from the back of the theater 
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to the stage) and announces who and what she is. Suddenly, a tabby cat emerged, 
again from the wings at the left-hand side of the stage. Glancing ahead, and 
discovering a woman in gorgeous Noh robes planted directly in front of him, 
he leapt up in alarm and promptly fled. 

If he had run across the main part of the stage, the audience’s mirth 
would have known no bounds and the dance would have been in danger. 
Fortunately, though, he took the short route into the wings, and the situation 
was kept in hand. 

Some while later, | met the dancer and asked if she had noticed the 
cat. “I noticed,” was the reply, “so I put my faith in Fud6, gave it a good 
glare, and it ran away!” 

She was quite unflustered. In fact, though, she had been in a tighter 
corner than Késhiré, for she was in the middle of a dance which any super- 
fluous gesture would have spoilt. Unable as she was to kick the cat out of the 
way, it was very sensible of her, I thought, to rely on her favorite Buddhist 
deity, Fudo. 

In a large building such as a theater, there is any amount of space for 
a cat to live in hiding. Who would be a stray, beaten by wind and rain, 
never leading a settled life, when there’s a theater with its spacious roof and its 
broad, corridors—a theater which, once the play is done and the audience 
departed, is a veritable Paradise unrestricted for cats? There’s food, too, left 
from the lunch-boxes of ill-mannered patrons; and there are the rats that come 
to get it. A theater in the dead of night is not the place we humans know. 
Gone is the brilliance of a theater with the curtain up, and in its place lies 
an uninhabited world, a dark void all ceiling above and numberless seats 
below. Though it is not entirely unknown for the denizens of this world, in 
a fit of absent-mindedness, to visit the stage when the curtain is up, it is 
rare; for the cat is a wary animal. So don’t worry—if a cat visits you on 
the stage, you can be sure it is the best of omens. 


New Year in Sendai 


James Kirkup 


T is now exactly a year since I came to Japan. It is winter again—but a 
much harder, snowier winter than last year. Then, in the first cold, sunny 
days of January, girls and women were still toddling along the streets of 

Tokyo and Sendai in their brilliant New Year kimonos, their neat, bird-like 
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heads peeping from the cocoons of large, fleecy white and pastel-tinted stoles 
which they had draped, with practical elegance, round their delicate shoulders. 
They walked with their toes turned in, taking little, graceful, sometimes almost 
trotting steps in their pretty pattens. How often, since then, I have observed 
this dainty, feminine style of walking, so much more attractive than the long, 
aggressive, masculine strides of English females! And how often I have listened 
with delight to the soft clitter-clash of their pattens over frosty, snowy, rainy, 
muddy, leafy, dusty or petal-strewn streets! 

In the wintry parks and the little gardens of houses, trees were wearing 
trim suits of straw, topped sometimes with round caps of reeds. On nearly 
every front door hung a kind of straw sporran decorated with torn white 
paper, ferns, bits of spruce, an impaled orange or a lobster. I saw some 
charming little girls playing battledore and shuttlecock with splendidly- 
decorated bats; and everywhere in the country the telegraph-wires were already 
hung with broken paper kites. On the bare trees of back gardens, a few orange- 
coloured fruit drooped gracefully, like lamps; at first I thought they must be 
tangerines, but now I know they could only have been persimmons. 

Looking now at one of the very first entries in my Japanese journal, | 
find that it describes the festival called “Donto Matsuri,” or New-Year-Dec- 
orations-Burning at the Osaki-Hachiman shrine in Sendai. Here is a part of 
the description I wrote next day.... 

Thick, furry snowflakes were falling, and the streets and roads were 
slushy, muddy and uncomfortable. People were plastered with the clinging 
snow. Japanese boys wore white caps of the stuff on their jet-black hair. The 
snow was driven by a cold wind and I was almost blinded by it as I struggled 
along to the tramstop. I was soon looking like a snowman, and I could feel 
the wet weight of flakes on my hair. 

I stopped to shake the snow from my eyelashes under the overhanging 
eaves of a little house: through the glass door I got a glimpse of tatami, a 
broom, and a large, square, flat cushion beside a dark-blue stone brazier; a little 
white mist of rare plum-blossom lit a dusky corner. But it is rude to look 
into other people’s houses, so I turned regretfully away from the cosy little 
room. 

When I reached the centre of the town I was taken to a tempura res- 
taurant. Shoes off at the front door—lI still keep forgetting to take them off— 
and then slip-slopping up highly-polished, very steep stairs in very tiny slippers 
that keep falling off my big feet. We are shown into a small, rather cold room, 
with a small brazier, a low table, an indifferent kakemono. We sit down on 
the cushions on the floor, keeping on our overcoats. The maid wears a grey 
kimono adorned with a few large, red roses and a yellow and gold obi. She 
has a broad young country girl’s face; she has frizzed up her hair a bit round 
her tiny, sunken eyes, and there is a wide smile on her thickly-rouged lips. 
She has raw red hands; on the forefinger of her right hand is a large, grubby 
bandage, which she pokes straight out when serving green tea. Next she gives 
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each of us a little oblong dish on which are arranged three miniature delicacies 
in brown sauce—some kind of limpet or other sea-food. They tasted delicious. 
She kindly complimented me on my handling of the chopsticks, though I’m 
still very awkward with them: I poked one into my eye instead of into my 
mouth the other day. 

There followed many flasks of hot sake, and my Japanese companion 
explained a complicated toasting system that left me bewildered. Then we 
had, served on prettily-painted doll’s tea-set dishes, some fried prawns and 
various small fish, one of which looked suspiciously like a goldfish, and fried 
stem of ginger. Slice of fried lotus-root, very pleasant. The fried fish must 
be dipped into a little bowl of soy sauce in which you mix your own horse- 
radish and ginger. Next came a tiny bowl of brined unmentionables—pink, 
stringy, like appendices or things like tape-worms preserved in laboratory 
bottles. But I ate it all, with many pauses for cigarettes and sake. The 
slowness is a good thing at Japanese meals; the frequent pauses help the new- 
comer to get over his surprise at the sight and the taste of strange delicacies. 

My companion instructs me how to hold the soup-bowl in my left hand, 
and how to hoid the rice-bowl that comes with the end of the meal, niceties of 
behaviour which I enjoy learning about and observing. Before we leave we 
are presented with free packets of cigarettes and tastefully-designed boxes of 
matches. Despite poverty, there is an air of richness which comes from the 
common generosity and good-hearted courtesy of the Japanese; always there 
are these little gifts and quiet attentions. It is these things that make a poor 
man rich. England in retrospect seems terribly mean, where you have to pay 
for everything. 

We set off in a madly-capering taxi for the shrine, passing groups of 
men, women and children on the way, nearly all of them clutching the New 
Year decorations from their shops and homes. Some carry branches of spruce. 
The snowy roads were smooth and shiny with the incessant traffic, with the 
tread of the sturdy-legged people’s plodding feet. Along the main road out- 
side the steps rising to the shrine there were packed trams, and brightly-lit stalls 
selling good-luck tokens, twisted slabs of toffee, biscuit birds on sticks or- 
namented with a Japanese flag, masks grotesque and beautiful, and everywhere 
big, swinging, crimson lanterns painted with bold black characters. 

We slowly moved with the dense throng up the broad flight of steps 
bordered with stone lanterns. From time to time, groups of young men, 
bearing lanterns and bells, and dressed in white shorts and with a white cloth 
swathed round their chests just below the nipples, came striding through the 
crowd, which, though dense, always made way for them. The young men 
wore white gloves and had wads of white paper in their mouths as symbols 
of purification, and round their bare heads white cloths were knotted. The 
energy and purposefulness of their stocky, muscular legs was impressive. They 
were going to the shrine to seek purification for the various businesses for 
which they worked. 
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There was a subdued air of elation, excitement and gaiety; there was 
also reverence, of a light-hearted kind. The crowds were rather quiet, but 
obviously having a good time. At the top of the steps we came to the enormous 
bonfire; thousands of people were standing round it, throwing on their bundles 
of old New Year decorations, and watching them blaze away. There was an 
immense cloud of pale-brown smoke, lit with white sparks, over the leaping 
flames, and firemen were at the ready in case the conflagration should get out 
of hand. The nearby pines and cryptomerias looked brown and singed. We 
walked on further and higher, until we came to the shrine. Outside the 
courtyard, people were washing out their mouths with water from a stone 
trough, and wetting their hands, using small copper or bronze ladles. 

The shrine itseif is very beautiful, low and deep and perfectly-propor- 
tioned, its tiled, partly-gilded roofs curving up with extreme sublety at the 
eaves, that seem to be balanced on air. High-hatted, grey-robed Shinto priests 
were performing purification ceremonies with a group of white-clad, lantern- 
bearing young men. Clouds of incense mingled with tobacco-smoke in the 
courtyard. Inside the shrine, dim lantern-light, torches and candles were very 
lovely. The innermost part was dark, screened in mystery. Along the front 
of the roof of the shrine hung six round bronze bells, to which scarlet and 
white ropes were attached. The people in the crowd were all struggling to 
get near the ropes and pull the bells, which drive out devils and all evil things 
remaining from the old year. When, aftcr much pushing and trampling, I got 
my hands on a bell-rope, I followed my companion’s example, threw a coin 
into a vast box and gave several hefty tugs at the rope. The loud clanging of 
my bell gave me a feeling of extraordinary elation, exuberance and happy 
release. I really felt I had driven out all the devils that had been tormenting 
me during the past year. 

Descending another avenue of brilliant good-luck souvenir stalls, my 
companion bought me a scarlet, silver and black fireman’s stick, topped with 
a large die and a Chinese character painted black on white—‘very manly,” 
my companion called it. Apparently it was used in the 16th Century by brave 
firemen when leading on their men to the seat of a conflagration, and now it 
is looked upon as a good-luck symbol. My kind companion also bought me 
another good-luck token, a red ring with artificial pine-sprigs, from which 
dangle red, white and silver good-luck signs, including a fish, a cat, a figure 
looking like Humpty-Dumpty, and a die. 

On the way back down the steps, the lantern light shone tenderly on 
the crisp snow that clung like delicate blossoms to even the tiniest branches 
and twigs overhead. My companion sighed and gently exclaimed at the beauty 
of this airy and fragile enchantment as we slithered and slipped down into 


the main street again. I had had my first experience of a Japanese popular 
festival. 
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The Electronics Industry 


Okuda Norihisa 


ROM 1958 into 1959 a certain commercial broadcasting station in Tokyo 
F relayed a weekly program called “Electronics Hour.” It lasted thirty 
minutes each time, and that at the peak evening listening period. It was 
an epoch-making event in commercial radio in Japan for a difficult, informative 
program purely concerned with science and technique to take its place right 
alongside the popular songs, melodramas, quiz shows and other programs of 
entertainment value only that fiil radio’s “Golden Hour.” Following in its 
wake, all kinds of educational programs on electronics have appeared on the 
radio and television. 

Here we have clear proof of the way the electronics age has permeated 
right into the everyday lives of ordinary folk in this country. One could, 
indeed, hardly expect Japan to remain an exception to a world-wide trend, 
and in this country, too, electronics and the electronics industry share the 
spotlight of the day. 

During the past few years, the electronics industry in Japan has shown a 
startling growth. The following figures show production indices for 1955- 
1958, taking 1955 as 100: 

1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
87 100 166 249 330 

In other words, production in the electronics industry in Japan more than 
trebled in the three years from 1955 to 1958—a rate of growth higher than 
in any other industry. 

Goods produced by the Japanese electronics industry in 1958 were worth 
in all approximately $540 million or ¥193,200 million. In America, the figure 
was about $8,000 million. Analysis of the nature of the products in each case 
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shows, however, that in the U.S. production of equipment for domestic con- 
sumption accounted for only 20% and production for use by industry for 
17%, while production for defense purposes amounted to as much as 52%. 
In Japan, on the other hand, equipment in the field of radio and television 
accounted for 70%, of total production and total value of exports alike. 

Nevertheless, in 1948, ten years previously, 60-70% of all production 
in the U.S. was taken up, as in present-day Japan, by luxury consumer goods 
such as radio and television sets. This has gradually changed during the past 
ten years. In a sense, thus, one could explain matters simply by saying that 
in Japan the radio and television boom has turned up ten years late compared 
with the U.S. 

It was at Pittsburgh, U.S.A., in 1920 that station KDKA started the 
first regular radio broadcasts in the world. In Japan, the Tokyo Central Broad- 
casting Station formally opened its service five years later, in 1925. And by 
the end of March, 1945, the number of homes with radios was 7,470,000. Air 
raids on the Japanese mainland began in earnest from this month, and in 
the short space of five months before Japan’s capitulation on August 15 the 
larger part of Japan’s towns and cities were laid waste. As a result, the 
number of homes with receiving sets dropped to only 57,000. 

During the war the whole electronics industry was devoted, as in other 
countries, to producing radar equipment and other military wireless apparatus. 
With the end of the war, production of radar equipment naturally came to a 
halt, and under the Occupation not only all communication with foreign 
countries but research in the ultra-high frequency field was also banned. The 
restoration of domestic communications facilities destroyed in the war was, 
however, permitted, and with it radio broadcasting. Manufacturers who had 
been making radar equipment in wartime scraped together all the materials 
in hand as well as released military goods, and embarked on the production 
of radio receivers. 

In this way the number of radio sets in use managed somehow to climb 
back to the prewar level by 1948, but it was not until 1950, the year the Korean 
War breke out, that the demand for radios really began to increase. 

With the outbreak of the Korean War the Japanese economy at last 
emerged from the lean years. In the same year radio broadcasting, hitherto 
the monopoly of the government-controlled Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK), was thrown open to private enterprise and a number of private com- 
mercial stations opened in rapid succession. There was a boom in civil broad- 
casting, and the old regenerative radio sets hitherto in use were gradually 
replaced by superhetrodyne sets. 

By the end of 1959, the number of radio stations had reached 225, and 
the number of registered radio sets was 13,851,816, representing 77.1% of all 
the households in the country. (In Japan one is supposed by law to register 
separately with NHK every radio and television set one owns, and to pay 
a monthly reception fee. In practice, though, almost everybody pays for one 
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set only however many there are in his house, so that the number of sets 
registered can be taken as more or less equal to the number of households.) 


On the other hand, nobody in Japan could have foretold that television 
would spread at such a bewildering speed, even though research on television 
began in Japan at quite an early date. It was hoped, in fact, to make television 
broadcasting practicable in time for the Olympic Games which were scheduled 
to be held in Tokyo in 1940, and in that year NHK relayed experimental 
signals. 

During the war that followed almost immediately, however, television 
know-how was, as in other countries, directed toward the development of radar. 
Then, after the war, research on television was banned by the Occupation 
forces. Even after this ban was lifted, luxuries such as television seemed 
unnecessary amid the devastation of postwar Japan. The rapid recovery of 
the Japanese economy, however, was to lead unexpectedly soon to a television 
age in this country. For television, as in other fields, the 1950's formed a 
clearly-marked epoch. 

In 1950, NHK’s Technical Research Institute relayed experimental 
signals. Then on February 1, 1953, NHK’s Tokyo television station formally 
started broadcasts. Six months later, commercial television also opened up, 
and a microwave television relay network rapidly grew up all over the country. 
At the end of 1959, the number of television stations operating throughout 
the country was 87, three of which are already broadcasting experimentally in 
color. 

The apparatus installed in these television stations was imported only 
in the first three cases, the other stations managing almost exclusively with 
domestic products. The Vidicon and Image-Orthicon cameras used in television 
have also been put into production in Japan, and a trial model of a purely 
domestically-produced video tape-recorder has been completed. Hitherto, 
several Ampex recorders imported from America have been in use, but hence- 
forth it should no longer be necessary to import. 

At the end of 1959 the number of registered television owners was 
3,463,447, or 19.3% of all households in the country. By now, television an- 
tennas rear proudly above homes even in the farming and fishing villages. 

The sudden increase in the number of registered television owners was 
matched by a rise in production. The number of sets produced in January, 
1959, was approximately 160,000, a figure which by November of the same 
year had risen to about 280,000. The rise is still continuing. 

Parallel with this domestic boom in radio and television, there has been 
a rapid increase in exports of radio and television sets and tubes. 

Before World War II, telephone and telegraphic services, wireless stations 
and broadcasting stations in Formosa, Karafuto (Sakhalin), Korea, Southern 
Manchuria, Northern China and other areas colonized by Japan or within her 
sphere of influence were installed by Japanese hands, and only radio receivers 
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were exported to such places. 

After the war, however, places like Formosa, Okinawa and Korea began 
to import Japanese communications equipment in order to restore war-damaged 
installations. Then in 1950 there came the first order from America for large 
quantities of Japanese resistors, soon to be followed by the large-scale export 
to that country of vacuum tube-type portable radios. In 1955, Sony built the 
first portable radio in the world to use transistors and exported it to the U.S., 
where it was received very favorably. Ever since, a steady stream of Japanese 
transistor portable radios made by many different manufacturers has been ex- 
ported to the U.S. and Canada. 

Following portable radios, other items such as tubes, sound instruments 
(microphones, speakers, pickups, etc.) and television receivers have begun to be 
exported to U.S. and Canada, as well as to Europe, Central and South America, 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere. Recently, American manufacturers, waking up 
to the excellent performance of Japanese-made tubes and parts, have started 
ordering products bearing their own trade-mark from leading Japanese firms 
for re-export to other countries all over the world. 

The value of exports of Japanese-made radio receivers (the majority of 
them portable transistor radios) in 1955 was about $900,000 or ¥330 million. 
By 1958 it had leapt to almost 40 times this figure—$34 million or ¥12,308 
million. Exports of television receivers and TV cathode ray tubes have gone 
up in just the same way as radio sets. 

In the electronics industry, the proportion of manufacturing costs ac- 
counted for by raw materials is small compared with other industries; instead, 
the industry relies more on high-quality brains and hard work. In other words, 
little material but great precision and a high degree of processing are necessary, 
and the industry relies chiefly on first-class technicians and women workers. 
It is possible, moreover, to have most of the necessary parts made under sub- 
contract by medium- and small-sized firms. As a result, the electronics in- 
dustry can safely be called the export industry most suited to the conditions 
prevailing in the Japanese industry. It is here, probably, that one should 
seek the reason for the rapid expansion of the electronics industry, particularly 
radio and television, during the past few years. 


As one example of this expansion, Jet us now examine the case of tran- 
sistors in more detail. 


The transistor first saw the light of day in 1948, in the Bell Telephone 
laboratories in the U.S. At that time, Japan was still occupied by Allied forces 
and suffering the worst consequences of her defeat and desolation in the war. 
Her half-starved people were spending much of their energy cramming them- 
selves into ancient, murderously crowded trains to go to the country in the 
hope of buying sweet potatoes or black-market rice. 

In 1951, however—the year of the signing of the San Francisco Peace 
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Treaty—transistor research began in Japan also. By 1953, production had 
begun in earnest, and by June, 1959, monthly production had reached the 
figure of 7,114,000—a figure second in the whole world only to the U.S. 

At the moment, eleven firms in Japan—Sony, Tokyo Shibaura 
Denki, Hitachi Seisakusho, Nippon Denki, Kobe Kogy6, Matsushita Denki, 
Sany6 Denki, Mitsubishi Denki, Nihon Musen, Fuji Tsishinki and Oki 
Denki—are manufacturing transistors and diodes using germanium and silicon. 
Germanium is not produced in Japan, so that germanium oxide has to be 
imported from Africa, America and Canada, then treated and refined to 
form simple crystals for use in diodes and transistors. Even so, there is a 
flood of business deals and orders from abroad involving these products. 

The extraordinary increase in production of diodes and transistors is 
shown by the following figures: 


Year Diodes Transistors 
1954 approx. 50,000 approx. 65,000 
1955 206, 134 85,661 
1956 1,350,846 564,798 
1957 5,862,818 5,746,034 
1958 9,910,678 26,736,328 
1959! 29,070,037 76,213,533 


1. Total for January-November : 

One can hardly give any account of transistors and transistor radios in 
Japan without mentioning the rise of a new manufacturing company, Sony. 

The Sony Company first came into existence in 1945, immediately after 
the end of World War II, in a single room rented in a certain department 
store in Tokyo. It called itself the “Tokyo Communications Research Institute,” 
and occupied itself with research on and the making of communications equip- 
ment, measuring instruments, and simple electrical apparatus. Its staff num- 
bered a mere eight. 

This developed by May the next year (1946) into the “Tokyo Com- 
munications Industry K.K.” with a capital of $540 (¥190,000—since inflation 
was still in progress at the time this figure is adjusted to the present exchange 
rate) and about 200 employes. 

Today, fifteen years later, it is a top-ranking company: the name has 
changed to the smarter and more internationally appealing “Sony”; its capital 
is $2,500,000 or ¥900 million; and the way its shares have shot up in price is 
one of the miracles of the Japanese business world. 

The company first, in 1949, succeeded in producing a domestic tape- 
recorder. Then, in 1954, it signed contracts for technical aid concerning mag- 
netic recorders with the Armour Research Foundation and the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, and in collaboration with them was 
soon producing one-half of all the tape-recorders and recording tape made’ in 
Japan. As already mentioned, it was this company that was the very first to 
get started on transistor research and which started production in earnest in 
1953. In 1954, it concluded a patents contract covering transistors, among 
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other things, with Western Electric in the U.S.A., and the next year put on 
sale the first transistor radio in the world. 

Sony’s transistor radios immediately won great popularity in the over- 
seas market. It followed up this success by manufacturing the world’s first 
two-band transistor all-wave sets. Next, it completed a transistor-type ultra-short- 
wave FM set. Then, at the end of 1959, it announced a 5.8-kilogram portable 
transistor television set which this year will be put on sale. This television will 
almost certainly create fresh repercussions on the world market. 

More than 30% of Sony’s sales are accounted for by exports to America, 
Southeast Asia, Scandinavia and West Germany. 

Of course, however much one talks of an “electronics boom” in Japan, 
that is not enough to explain the development of Sony. 

The miracle, in fact, was effected thanks to the methods of the president 
of the company, Ibuka Masaru—himself an electronics engineer—who from the 
very outset attached the greatest importance to technology and kept a keen 
eye on likely trends in electronics, switching his resources wherever they were 
most needed. 

In 1955, a young Sony research worker named Leo Esaki invented a 
new diode, making skillful use of the phenomenon known as the “tunnel 
effect.” It seemed likely that if the diode was developed along the right lines 
it might prove to have splendid possibilities as the element in electronic com- 
puters. In the summer of 1957 Esaki published a paper on the subject in 
the Journal of the Physical Society of Japan, but most Japanese scholars were 
indifferent to this invention by a young research worker from their own country. 
President Ibuka, however, had absolute confidence in the future of the new 
diode, and got Esaki to publish his paper in the Physical Review in America. 

As a result, two or three hundred research workers in the laboratories 
of R.C.A., General Electric, Westinghouse and I.B.M. were concentrated on 
the development of Esaki’s diode. And in 1959, General Electric announced 
the “Esaki diode,” giving it the highest praise as “the most important dis- 
covery since the transistor.” 

Japan, however, though it is the original home of the invention, cannot 
compete with the mighty capital of America where either funds for research 
or number of research workers is concerned. Even in the Sony laboratories, 
only a few research workers with meager resources are engaged in developing 
the project. $ 

The case of the Esaki diode is in a sense only a miniature of the whole 
of such research and development work in Japan. History, in fact, has any 
number of still worse examples to show. 

In 1929, an up-and-coming assistant professor at Tohoku University 
named Yagi Hideji published in the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers in America a paper on a new directional antenna. His discovery 
was for long—actually, for fifteen years—ignored at home in Japan. It was not 
until World War II and the discovery of the words “Yagi antenna” in British 
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documents captured at Singapore, that the importance of Yagi’s discovery was at 
last realized. Today, with the advent of the television age, H-shaped Yagi 
antennas cluster on the roofs of homes all over the world. 

Ferrite, invented around 1933 by Kat6 Yogoré and Takei Takeshi, then 
at the Tokyo Industrial University, is nowadays in use all over the world as a 
magnetic material in wireless apparatus and as a memory element in electronic 
computers. There are, of course, all kinds of ferrite, but in 1936 Phillips in 
Holland announced new products of various different kinds, and it is these 
which, ironically, are now in use almost exclusively in Japan, made under special 
license from Phillips. 

Besides such unfortunate cases, however, one could also cite a number 
of inventions and new techniques which have met with a far happier fate. 

The happiest of them is probably the parametron, which was invented 
in 1954 by Goté Eiichi, then a graduate student (now assistant professor) in the 
Physics Department of Tokyo University, with the help of his supervisor 
of studies, Professor Takahashi Hidetoshi. This parametron consisted simply 
of a ring-shaped core of the ferrite invented by Kat6é and Takei, fitted with 
a coil and condenser. At the time, Gotd was absorbed in the task of devising 
a new kind of digital electronic computer that could be made easily and cheaply. 

At the time, transistors had not yet really reached the stage of mass 
production in Japan, and tubes were still being used in computers. It was 
for use as amplifiers and memory elements in computers that Gotd first conceived 
the parametron. Its functioning is stable and reliable, it lasts almost inde- 
finitely, and the cost is exceptionally cheap. It had disadvantages, however— 
for example, its operation speed was far slower than that of the transistor, and 
it requires a special high-frequency power source. 

Nevertheless, research on ways of putting it to practical use went ahead 
within Japan; it was conducted jointly, moreover, by a number of influential 
universities, research institutes and manufacturers in close cooperation. As 
a result, excellent results were achieved within a short time. At a UNESCO- 
sponsored international conference in Paris on data processing a parametron 
electronic computer made by Hitachi of Japan was put on show and won 
considerable acclaim. 

Another similar case is that of research on the electronic microscope in 
Japan, which was conducted from 1939 on by a committee headed by Professor 
Seto Shdj® of Tokyo University. Not only University research scholars, but 
research workers from companies such as Tokyo Shibaura, Hitachi and 
Shimazu also took an active part in the committee’s work. Research came to 
a halt temporarily during World War II, but went ahead again vigorously 
during the blank years that followed the war, this time with the cooperation 
of former naval radar experts also. 

Thanks to their work, the electronic microscope was put on a com- 
mercial basis in 1949 almost simultaneously by several makers. By about 1955, 
electronic microscopes had become so popular that even small universities and 
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research institutes in Japan felt inferior if they were without one. Japanese 
electronic microscopes have also begun to be exported to America and the 
Soviet Union. 

At the World Exposition held in Brussels in 1958, an electronic micro- 
scope manufactured by Hitachi won the Grand Prix awarded for a scientific 
instrument, proving thereby that Japanese electronic microscopes can hold their 
own against any in the world. 

Electronics in Japan is making steady progress in various other fields 
also. There is the microwave relay system, for example. This system, com- 
pleted by the Nippon Telegraph and Telephone Public Corporation and 
covering Japan from Hokkaid6é to Kyiishii, extends to three million channel- 
kilometers, which makes it the second largest in the world after that of the 
U.S. This development has been achieved almost entirely in the past five 
years. Besides microwaves for telephonic, TV and radio channels, both the 
national police and the Japan National Railways are expanding their own 
microwave communications networks, and the electric power companies also 
are installing their own microwave systems. 

Work on electronic computers is, perhaps a little less advanced, but 
already the domestically-produced computer has reached the stage of competing 
with its imported rivals. Similarly, the vocal typewriter announced in Sep- 
tember, 1959, by Professor Maeda Ken’ichi of Kyoto University anda the English- 
Japanese electronic translator announced in February of the same ycar by 
Wada Hiroshi of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry's Electrical 
Laboratory are, though both still in the experimental stage, witness to the 
untiring efforts being made by Japan’s research workers today. 
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J apan’s Book ‘Trade 
Miyata Shimpachiro 


HE part played by printed matter in international cultural exchanges 
7 needs no pointing out. Before the war, however, Japan’s trade in this 
medium of cultural intercourse consisted almost entirely of imports, 
while exports were as good as nil. It was not, in fact, an “exchange” at all, 
but a one-way traffic. Western culture flowed steadily into Japan without any 
flow in reverse. 

This situation has altered somewhat since the war, and books and 
periodicals have begun to be exported from Japan. One of the major causes 
is the interest in Japan that the countries of the world have begun to show— 
America in particular, but also the countries of Europe, as weil as South 
America, Asia, and Africa. Besides this increased interest, however, there are 
special circumstances created by Japan’s defeat in the war which have to be 
taken into account. 

Japanese government trade statistics show that exports of books and 
periodicals in 1958 had a total value of about $4,200,000 (1,500 million). 
This is very small compared with the total figure for exports of $2,728 million, 
but it is a noteworthy postwar phenomenon, nonetheless, that the figure for 
such exports should appear in the statistics at all. 

If one studies the figure in more detail, however, one realizes that the 
larger part of it is made up of exports of books, periodicals and newspapers 
to areas such as Okinawa, Korea and Formosa which were formerly Japanese 
territories. They are publications in Japanese, in other words. Without these 
exports, which are accounted for by special postwar circumstances, the figure 
would be very small indeed. Above everything, of course, there is the language 
barrier—a natural thing when one considers the small number of foreigners 
who can read Japanese. Yet despite this, Japanese books are playing a role 
in the West in the field of cultural exchange which is out of all proportion 
to their monetary value. 
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The figure for exports to the West does not appear in the statistics, but 
it can be estimated roughly at one-tenth of the total $4,200,000, or $420,000. 
This figure is accounted for by 1,000 different books—250,000 volumes in all— 
written in English or with notes in English besides the Japanese text, and 
20,000 copies of magazines in English. The principal customer was the United 
States, followed by Germany, Britain, Italy, France, and other countries in that 
order. 

Imports of similar publications in the same year, 1958, amounted to 
about $4,400,000 in value, with $2,100,000 worth—almost one-half—coming 
from the U.S. and the remainder from Britain, West Germany, France, Holland 
and other countries in that order. 

The books and periodicals exported cover a wide range, from Japanese 
history, customs, art, drama, literature and religion to medicine, natural 
science, social science, collections of photographs and dictionaries. The price, 
too, ranges from cheap works such as The Book of Tea by T. Okakura at 
$0.50 and What is Judo at $0.65 to magnificent productions such as the 200-copy 
limited edition of The Tales of Genji in fifty-four woodcut prints, which sells 
at $150 per copy. 

Of these, the works that sell best are those on purely Japanese subjects 
—for example, judo, origami, flower arrangement, dwarf trees, Japanese cook- 
ing and doll-making. One good example is Canon of Judo, written by 
the famous judo expert Mifune Kyiizé and first published in 1956. It is an 
excellent exposition of the principles and techniques of judo, including one 
thousand photographs. By now, it has sold over 10,000 copies. Almost the 
same sales have been achieved by Illustrated Kédékan Judo, a similar type of 
book published a little later by the Kéd6dkan, the headquarters of the sport. 

The book that has sold most of all is Origami: Japanese Paperfolding. 
Since olden times in Japan it has been a favorite children’s pastime to fold 
paper with the fingers to form all kinds of shapes—rabbits, frogs, cranes, fish, 
flowers, etc., and this book now teaches foreign children how to do it. It is 
complete with 16 patterns, full-color illustrations, actual paper figures, and a 
pocket of colored paper to start with. The same publishing company has 
published a companion volume to the first, and the two together have already 
sold 150,000 copies. Other works which, according to an exporter of books, 
have sold well are Dolls of Japan: Their Creation and Appreciation, Stepping 
Stones to Japanese Floral Art, Flowers Around the Clock, and Typical Japanese 
Cooking. 

More serious, studious works on subjects such as history, literature, 
religion, science, art, and architecture, though not selling so well as the works 
of a more recreative nature mentioned above, have a small but faithful public 
abroad. Some of these have already been reviewed in these pages, and others 
will be dealt with as they appear. 

One pleasing fact in its bearing on cultural exchange is that, besides 
works on subjects such as flower arrangement and judo, the demand is also 
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gradually increasing for high-class works on the learning and arts of Japan. 
To take one example, the Asahi Shimbun-sha’s illustrated catalogue in color 
of the treasures in the Shés6é-in repository, the first volume of which is due to 
be published this summer, is a sumptuous production expected to cost around 
$60 per volume, but even so one export company is willing to take responsibility 
for selling at least one hundred sets. Another work scheduled to be published 
this summer, by Hokuseid6 in Tokyo, is a bibliography of Japanese Buddhism 
compiled by the Buddhist scholar Dr. Hanayama Shinshé and others. With 
around 1,000 pages, it is expected to cost $10 or more, but here again, sales 
are said to be assured. 

The serious works in English most popular abroad are, first, works deal- 
ing with Japanese customs, history and ways of life for the non-specialist, 
followed by scholarly works on natural science, classical literature, and the 
arts. Modern literature and other fiction sell surprisingly badly. 

Why should it be that novels and other fiction, which command a wide 
public as home, should not sell so well as classical literature and commentaries 
on classi:al art? The greatest reason would seem to lie in poor, unreadable 
translations. The essential difference of the languages of East and West emerge 
as an especially difficult problem in the case of works of literature. Transla- 
tion is not simply a question of accuracy and understandability; besides these, 
an attractive style is required also. 

It is a fact that good translations that fulfill all these requirements are 
few and far between. In the words of the same exporter of books already 
quoted above: “The novels translated and published in Japan so far include, 
unfortunately, very few that are good as translations. A good translated 
novel, we are convinced, will always be welcome abroad. The export of books 
in English from Japan is already considerably increasing every year. We want 
to see this trend spurred on still further by the appearance soon of good 
English translations of modern fiction.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MEETING WITH JAPAN 
By Fosco Maraini 
London, Hutchinson & Co., 1959. 467 pp. with 154 illustrations. 


HE name of Fosco Maraini was known Kyoto, Nagoya, Tokyo and Hokkaido. His 

to certain Japanese even before the large and beautiful collectior of photographs 

last war. Today, he has good friends in entitled Lontano Tibet was published by the 
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Shun-ché-kai in 1942, and in the same year 
his book about the Himalayas, Dren-Giong 
(The Pearis of Himalaya). was translated 
into Japanese. This book was later revised 
and published again in 1956. Finally, in 
1958, the Japanese translation of his 
Segreto Tibet came out. 

As the names of these books show, 
Maraini is known in Japan primarily as an 
authority on Tibet and an explorer of the 
Himalayas. He has, in fact, probed his way 
into the depths of Tibet—once in 1937 and 
later in 1948. 

Maraini first came to Japan in 1939. 
His main purpose was to study the Ainu 
in Hokkaid6, but he also found time to 
teach the Italian language at Kyoto Uni- 
versity. Unfortunately, the war broke out 
and toward the end he was arrested and 
had to spend his days in a detention camp. 
These were bitter days for him, but at long 
last when the war came to an end he was 
released and allowed to return to his home- 
land. 

His second visit to Japan was in 1954, 
at which time he stayed for a year and 
concentrated his energies on his studies of 
Japan. Although he has previously pub- 
lished some essays on the higebera of the 
Ainu (Gli Iku-Bashui Degli Ainu, 1939), 
this new book, Meeting With Japan, 
is really the first in which he has gathered 
together his general studies on Japan. The 
original book was, of course, written in 
Italian and entitled Ore Giapponesi. This 
new book is its English version. 

The author has by no means attempted 
a deliberately systematic study of the history 
of Japan nor an analysis of Japanese civiliza- 
tion. Yet, reading the book, one gradually 
comes to realize that the author certainly 
has much to say about the histery of Japan 
—covering two thousand years of vicissitudes 
from mythological times on—and that his 
understanding of Japanese culture and trends 
of thought is amazingly deep. It is, indeed, 
a pleasant and interesting book, but a book 
that cannot be dismissed lightly. 

At the beginning of the book we find 
the author, back in Japan for a second visit, 
fairly settled in postwar Tokyo. He then 
moves west, paying homage at the Grand 
Ise Shrine, and goes on to Nara and Kyoto, 


the two ancient capitals of Japan. From 
Kyoto he comes back east to Nagoya, where 
he spent his detention days during and after 
the war, and then returns to Tokyo. He 
finally moves up north to Hokkaido to end 
his book. As the book develops along its 
course, the author’s perceptive eyes are con- 
stantly taking in the postwar phenomena 
of Japanese society. This perception, piercing 
the surface, sees through more deeply into 
the cultural background and _historical 
events behind these phenomena. While tell- 
ing about his visit to the Grand Ise Shrine, 
for example he draws the reader deep into 
the past to view the dawn of history in 
Japan and tells of her Shinto faith—the Way 
of the Gods. At Nara, he comments upon 
the culture of the Nara Period and at Kyoto 
he discusses the court politics and court 
culture of the Heian Period. Here, he 
also discusses the philosophy of the Tendai 
and Shingon sects of the rising Buddhism, 
which in turn leads to a discussion on Zen. 
At Nagoya, near where the first Tokugawa 
Shogun, Ieyasu, was born, he makes some 
historical comments on the Tokugawa 
regime. These are only a few examples, but 
they suffice to show that the book is no 
mere traveler’s guidebook. 

The bibliography at the end of the book 
cites about two hundred different works 
that are generally considered as standard for 
the study of Japanese history. This biblio- 
graphy alone is sufficient to indicate the great 
amount of work that has gone into this 
book. 

Meeting With Japan was based on what 
the author observed in the cultural, philoso- 
phical and social arena of postwar Japan, or 
more accurately, Japan in the year 1954. At 
this time, only a couple of years had gone 
by since the military occupation of Japan 
had ended, and today, reading the book, one 
realizes acutely the amazing change Japan 
has gone through since the time it was 
written. 


The greater portion of the book is true 
even today. Even so, the lapse of time and 
the rapid developments since 1954 have 
forced some of the facts in the book to 
recede into history. Only six years have 
gone by, yet some of the events seem to 
have happened decades ago. Nobody would 
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have imagined six years ago that a toll- 
highway would be constructed in Higashi- 
yaa, Kyoto, nor could he have expected 
that the Tokyo streets would become so 
crowded with traffic that the subways would 
have to be extended. I wish the author 
could come to Japan once again and observe 
what is happening in 1960. He would prob- 
ably realize the need for revisions in certain 
sections of his book. 

Since the setting of the book is, mainly, 
cities such as Tokyo and Kyoto, it lacks 
the rural touch. It is regrettable that 
the author does not refer to the small 
villages in the mountains and to the towns 
far to the north, especially since he is well 
qualified to write about the rural districts 
of Japan. 

In going over the bibliography, this 
reviewer was somewhat disappointed to find 
not a single book related to ethnological 
or folk-lore studies. One reason for the 
omission may have been that most of the 
works on these subjects are written in 
Japanese. In my opinion, the perusal of 
the standard histories and introductions 
alone will not take one into the folds of 
history wherein the subtler shades of the 
living Japan can be discovered. In order to 
understand the real texture of Japanese 
culture, it is necessary to study matters that 
do not appear upon the surface of the 
standard historical works. The recent 
progress made in the field of ethnology and 


folk-lore, and the fact that the author can 
read and speak the Japanese language, make 
it still more desirable that he should adopt 
this deeper approach. 

In his comments on the religions of 
Japan, the author makes no reference to the 
Shinshi and Nichiren sects of Buddhism. 
The omission of the Tenri faith may be 
permissible, but where the former two are 
concerned the author must face the charge 
of being slightly one-sided. 

There are some misprints among the 
italicized Japanese words. The author also 
says that burials in Japan are made in 
sitting-coffins and that lying-coffins are not 
used. This is true only of a certain district 
of Japan. These are very slight mistakes, 
however, and can hardly be counted against 
the valuable work in its entirety. 

This book is undoubtedly one of the 
most comprehensive and _ well-balanced 
studies of Japan written in a foreign lan- 
guage, and the role it assumes in introducing 
Japan to the world is quite important. It 
is rare for a book about a country written 
by a foreigner not to arouse a sense of 
strangeness when read by people of that 
country. This book by Fosco Maraini is an 
exception. It is a delightful book, yet it 
does not descend to the level of mere plea- 
sure reading. What is more, it is interest- 
ing and often enlightening reading for Japa- 
nese people too. 

Matsukata Saburo 


ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPEDIA OF FOLK-CRAFTS. Vol. 1 


Edited by the Folk-Crafts Museum of Japan 


Tokyo, Hobunkan, 1960. 210 pp. With 136 plates (English captions) 


and 10 pp. of English text. 2,800 


HIS is the long-awaited first volume of 
the illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue prepared by the Folk-Crafts Museum 
in Tokyo. The term “catalogue” used here 
should not be considered, though, as imply- 
ing a comprehensive index of the whole 
collection kept in the Museum: it would 


probably be impossible to make a complete 
catalogue in this form of the 20,000 odd 
items said to be treasured there. 

For this first volume, pottery, textiles, 
painting, woodcraft, metalcraft, lacquer, 
stone sculpture, and dolls, all made in 
various parts of Japan from olden times, 
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have been selected from among the vast 
collection. Some of the plates are in beau- 
tiful color, and the result is a catalogue in 
which every page is a thing of beauty and 
a delight. The flawless craftsmanship 
arising from long tradition and_ the 
natural beauty that emanates from the 
“selflessness” of the works create a truly 
wonderful world of their own. The brief 
explanations given for each section are a 
sure guide in understanding the folk-crafts 
of Japan. It is regrettable, therefore, that 
these explanations are missing from the 
English section of the book—although the 
English captions to the illustrations will help 
the reader who cannot read Japanese in 
getting his due share of pleasure. 

There is one chapter in English, written 
by Mr. Yanagi Sédetsu, who has been for 
more than thirty years the leader and guid- 
ing spirit of the folk-crafts movement in 
Japan. It is hardly necessary to mention 
that Mr. Yanagi has been the director of 
the Folk-Crafts Museum of Japan ever since 
its foundation. There are probably many 


readers of the Japan Quarterly who re- 
member the article written by Mr. Yanagi 
on rural pottery in Japan. 

Although this short chapter consists of 
only five pages, it contributes greatly to an 
understanding of the folk-crafts movement 
in Japan and of the spirit lying behind the 
compilation of the Cyclopedia. The opinions 
expressed by Mr. Yanagi in this chapter 
contain elements that revolutionized the 
generally accepted idea of “beauty” in Japan. 
The importance of this chapter lies in this 
pioneering role. 

Two more volumes are expected to 
complete the Cyclopedia. Korean pottery and 
Okinawan textiles and pottery treasured by 
the Folk-Crafts Museum will appear in the 
second and third volumes. Now that the 
first volume of this Cyclopedia, which was 
in the stage of planning for such a long 
time, has been published, we look forward 
to the publication as soon as possible of the 
remaining two volumes. 


Matsukata Saburo 


A HIsTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN JAPAN: From its Beginnings 


to the Early Meiji Period 
By Joseph Jennes, CICM. 


Tokyo and Himeji, The Committee of the Apostolate, 1959. (Missionary Bulletin Series No. 8.) 


272 pp. with 8 plates. 


A CENTURY OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


By Charles W. Iglehart 


Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. 384 pp. 


INETEEN fifty-nine was the hundredth 
anniversary of the recommencement 

of missionary work in Japan by the Catholic 
Church, and also of the sending of the first 
Protestant mission. Many books have al- 
ready appeared to mark the occasion, and 
still others are in preparation at the moment. 
A large number of the most important 
among them are Protestant; works in Japa- 


nese include, notably, A Century of Japanese 
Christianity, written at the instigation of the 
National Christian Council by Ebisawa 
Akira, and A Century of Missionary Work 
in Photographs, compiled by Professor Ta- 
kaya Michio of Meiji Gakuin University. 
The Catholic side has produced nothing 
to match these, but one work worthy of 
mention is Catholicism in the Cross Currents 
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of the Present, compiled by Father Joseph 
Roggendorf, S.J., Professor of Sophia Univer- 
sity. Japan has now been in contact with 
Christianity for one hundred years, and 
during that time she has come as a nation 
to share in the problems common to all 
mankind. The compiler sets out, therefore, 
to help Japan and the West compare each 
other’s views on the present situation by 
gathering together dissertations on the 
various problems involved, written by 24 
leading authors and scholars in Europe. He 
adds to them, by way of conclusion, a trea- 
tise written by himself and entitled “Con- 
temporary Japan and the Catholic Church,” 
in which he considers the question from a 
historical viewpoint. 

Apart from these works in Japanese, there 
are the two works in English under review 
here and, in French, Fr. J. van Hecken’s Un 
Siécle de Vie Catholique au Japon (1859- 
1959), published in Tokyo and Himeji in 
1958 as part of the same Missionary Bulletin 
Series as Fr. Jennes’ book. 

One of the two works under review is a 
Catholic history covering the period from 
the first introduction of Catholicism into 
Japan by St. Francis Xavier in 1549 until the 
nominal lifting of the ban on Christianity 
in 1873. The other, a Protestant history, 
carries the story from the beginning of 
relations between Japan and the United 
States in 1853 until 1959. The viewpoint, 
the subject-matter and the period covered, 
are thus different in the two cases, and so 
are the respective approaches adopted by 
the authors. At the same time, though, 
there also exist interesting problems which 
they have in common. 

Fr. Jennes’ book is primarily a textbook 
for young Catholic priests just arrived in 
Japan, and is compiled from lectures on the 
history of the Japanese Church given over 
a period of several years past. In the 
author's view, the things most needed for 
missionary work in Japan are not so much 
theological and spiritual training or a study 
of the Japanese language, as an understand- 
ing of the history, religions, culture, and 
social customs of the country, and a knowl- 
edge of past exchanges between these ele- 


ments and the Japanese Church. He be- 
lieves, moreover, that it is the duty of priests 
in Japan to realize the close relationships 
existing between the history of the Japanese 
Catholic Church and the political and 
cultural history of the country, and to carry 
on further studies in this field as a means 
to correcting the misapprehensions concern- 
ing the Church formed in the course of 
history and still surviving today. 

How true this is! In the attempt to 
transplant Christianity to Japan, no amount 
of missionary activity by priests from the 
West can achieve worthwhile results unless 
they have an understanding of the special 
historical traditions that pervacie the very soil 
of Japan. Nor will it prove possible to destroy 
the anti-Christian elements ‘hat persist 
tenaciously, albeit unconsciously, in the out- 
look even of Japan’s ruling classes, unless 
the view of Christianity as a heretical reli- 
gion, fostered over the course of history, is 
countered with examples also drawn from 
history. 

Aware of these necessities, Fr. Jennes has 
added footnotes giving sources and titles so 
that the reader can pursue his studies 
further. Unfortunately, however, the works 
which the author has used and which he 
cites here are, with a mere one or two ex- 
ceptions, all written in European languages. 
They include, moreover, only those which 
are readily available. This is perhaps only 
to be expected in a guidebook for foreign 
missionaries fresh to this country, but it is 
hardly likely to further the cause of scholar- 
ship. The study of the Japanese language, 
which the author dismisses comparatively 
lightly, is absolutely indispensable. The 
brilliant missionary achievements of the 
Kirishitan period were due to the under- 
standing of Japanese society and culture 
built up thanks to the Jesuits’ close study of 
the Japanese language. It is true that Fr. 
Jennes’ work draws to a slight extent on 
native Japanese studies as made use of in 
the work of Professor C. R. Boxer. How- 
ever, studies of the Kirishitan period have 
made extraordinary advances in present-day 
Japan, as an integral part of Japanese his- 
tory, and to ignore these modern studies 
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must impede full achievement of the 
author’s own aims. 

The work, in fact, ends up somewhat at 
variance with the author’s own views as 
expressed in the Foreword, in that it fails 
to deal with the early Christian movement 
in its relation to Japanese history and with 
the interaction of the Christian movement 
on the one hand and Japanese society and 
culture on the other. What is worse, even 
when it does happen to touch on the sub- 
ject, it reveals misapprehensions cor: :rning 
Japanese history. 

Despite this, the very desire to treat the 
subject from this angle is something not 
to be found in earlier Catholic works. The 
narrative, also, shows a praiseworthy objec- 
tivity in dealing, for instance, with the arm- 
ing of Nagasaki by the Vice-Provincial Coelha 
and with the conflict between the Jesuits 
and the other orders. Above all, as an 
introduction to its subject it is well put 
together, and as such is worth a reading by 
Protestant as well as Catholic missionaries, 
and by foreign students of Japanese culture. 

The author of the other book under 
review, Dr. Iglehart, is Professor Emeritus 
at the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, and is an expert on things Japanese. 
He came to Japan in 1909 and taught as pro- 
fessor at Aoyama College, at the same time 
filling important missionary posts. After the 
war he came again to Japan as Advisor on 
Religious Policy to the Occupation forces. 
He can safely be called, thus, the most 
suitable of all the missionaries to write a 
histury of Protestantism in Japan. 

He was entrusted with the work under 
review by the Christian Literature Com- 
mission of the National Christian Council of 
Japan, as the counterpart to a Japanese work 
by the Rev. Ebisawa Akira. It resembles 
Fr. Jennes’ work, thus, in being an outline 
and in no sense a specialist work. As such, 
it cites neither historical sources nor other 
references. ‘This is perhaps natural, but one 
cannot help regretting the omission some- 
what since, unlike the history of the Kiri- 
shitan movement, on which many studies 
have already been made, the history of 
Japanese Protestantism, dealing as it does 


with modern times, is difficult to relate and 
requires considerable further research in the 
future. However, the way in which, despite 
a fair number of mistakes, the work succeeds 
in showing the relationship of Japanese 
Protestantism to political and ideological 
changes within the country—a task which 
Fr. Jennes attempts, but fails to achieve 
completely—is one of its best features. It 
is extremely well written, too, and the 
splendid smoothness with which external 
events are mentioned only to be woven into 
the fabric of Church history puts the work, 
in its historical approach, far above previous 
histories of Japanese Protestantism such as 
those by O. Cary and H. Ritter. 

One failing, however, seems to me that 
the narration, being by an American, places 
rather too much emphasis on U-S.-Japanese 
relations and the activities of American mis- 
sionaries here. Admittedly, the relationship 
has, in fact, been closer than that between 
Japan and any other country, but one can- 
not help feeling that the result of the 
author’s approach is to hinder understand- 
ing of what might be called the special 
quality of the Japanese Church. 

The inner struggle experienced by Japa- 
nese Christians from the Meiji Period on, 
under the Imperial absolutism inspired by 
the newly-revived Shintoist ideas of the day; 
and the severe spiritual suffering of these 
same Christians during the Pacific War, 
when even the Catholic Church was forced, 
on the surface at least, to split with Rome 
—such things are by far the gravest trial 
and the heaviest cross that the Church has 
had to bear. The author does not, of 
course, ignore such things, yet the leniency 
with which he analyzes the essential nature 
of Imperial absolutism and the circumstances 
attendant on its rise keeps him from a 


‘ proper evaluation of the strength shown 


by the Japanese Church in growing despite 
such oppression. 


This is apparent in the comparatively 
cursory treatment accorded such matters as 
the struggle against State Shintoism, the 
clash between education and religion, Chris- 
tian Socialism, the democratic movement in 
the Taishé Period, and the S.C.M. incident. 
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One has the impression, also, that while the 
author sympathizes with the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyédan (the Church of Christ in Japan) 
which came into existence under the eye of 
State authority, he dismisses too easily the 
resistance concealed beneath the apparent 
compromise, and the traditions of non- 
denominationalism and self-sufficiency hold- 
ing sway in the Japanese Church from early 
Meiji times on. 

This is due to the author's approach to 
his subject. The age in question is divided 
up into so many short periods, all its out- 
ward aspects are covered with such thorough- 
ness, and the author, in particular, seems 
so eager to do justice to missionary activities, 
that the less obvious but consistent threads 
that run through the whole fabric are either 
snapped or ignored. It is also due to a 
failure to analyze adequately the adaptabi- 
lity, the ability to compromise both on the 
surface and within, and the resistance shown 
by Japanese Christians in the face of the 
difficult outside situation. This failure is 
doubtless another result of the author’s not 


having assimilated the findings of native 
Japanese studies on the history of Protes- 
tantism here. 

There are, this means, no few points re- 
quiring further amplification or correction. 
As to factual errors, there is no space to 
mention them all here. To take two ex- 
amples, however—the first Protestant con- 
vert, Yano Genryi, was baptized in 1865, 
not 1864, as is witnessed by several letters 
written by Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn; and the 
martyr Ichikawa Einosuke died in Nijé 
prison in Kyoto, and not in Kobe. Despite 
such failings, the work remains, as stated 
above, better and more skillfully organized 
than any previous works on the history of 
Japanese Protestantism. As with Fr. Jennes’ 
book, it is to be hoped that it will be read 
by all who are interested, not only in the 
history of the Church here, but in contacts 
between Japan and the West in general, and 
that it will stimulate them to further studies 
on the subject. 


Ebisawa Arimichi 


JAPANESE MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


By Dr. William P. Malm 


Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle, 1959. 229 pp. with 42 illustrations. ¥2,200 


(in Far East) $8.75 (in U.S.A.) 


ILLIAM P. Malm, the author of this 

book, studied composition at North- 

western University, receiving his B.M. and 
M.M. degrees in 1949 and 1950 respectively. 
He then went to U.C.L.A. to study Ethno- 
musicology under Dr. Mantle Hood. In 
1955 he was given a fellowship from the 
Ford Foundation which enabled him to come 
to Japan to study Japanese music. For 
two years, under the instruction of this 
reviewer, he endeavored to master the art 
and to understand the essentials of nagauta, 
which is a genre of shamisen music. After 
returning to America, he became an in- 
structor in the Music Department at 


U.C.L.A., in the meantime, completing a 
dissertation entitled “Japanese Nagauta 
Music” for his doctor’s degree. He received 
his Ph. D. degree last May and is sure of 
a bright future as an ethno-musicologist. 
The Music Department at U.C.L.A. 
holds a unique position in the fields of 
ethno-musicology and comparative music- 
ology. Under the able guidance of Dr. 
Mantle Hood, this Department maintains 
three regular courses and has also organized 
an ensemble for playing the Gamélan of 
Java and Bali and another ensemble for 
playing Japanese gagaku (court music). 
Of all the universities in the United 
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States and Europe, U.C.L.A. is foremost in 
the study of Oriental music. 

When in 1953 Dr. Malm tirst contacted 
this reviewer for advice in making plans to 
come to Japan for the study of nagauta, 
this reviewer wrote and told him that there 
were two matters on which he should make 
intensive preliminary studies before he came 
to Japan if he wished to make any success 
of his studies here. These were the Japa- 
nese language and the shamisen. The study 
of Japanese music by foreigners has hitherto 
been much restricted by language difficulties 
and the difficulty of mastering the delicate 
qualities of the shamisen during a short 
sojourn in Japan. Dr. Malm followed this 
advice faithfully, and was able to master 
the special vocalization of Japanese singing 
as minutely as Japanese people while he was 
in Japan. This is something that has not 
been achieved before. 

Among the books on Japanese music 
that have been written in English, Francis 
Piggott’s The Music and Musical Instruments 
of Japan (London, 1909, 196 pp.) is well 
known but is really rather out of date. 
Professor H. Tanabe’s Japanese Music 
(Tokyo, 1959, 73 pp.) and Mr. K. Sunaga’s 
Japanese Music (Tokyo, 1936, 66 pp.) are 
both a little too brief. This new book by 
Dr. Malm not only covers every field of 
Japanese music but also contains many 
illustrations and examples of the notation. 
It is certainly the first well-balanced general 
introduction to Japanese music. 

The first chapter, which serves as a 
prologue to the book, discusses the inter- 
change of Oriental and Western ideas in 
the daily life and music of modern Japan, 
and gives an outline of the history of music. 
In the following eight chapters the author 
discusses in detail religious music (Shinto, 
Buddhist, Christian), Gagaku (ancient court 
music), N6é-gaku, Biwa-gaku, Shakuhachi- 
gaku, Sé-kyoku (koto music), Shamisen-gaku, 
Kabuki music and folksongs and _ folk- 
entertainments, from the points of view of 
history, the structure of the instruments, 
tuning, methods of playing, musical theory, 
and the manner of presentation. Adequate 
explanations are given of many of the 
technical terms and, in explaining the instru- 
ments, photographs of the different parts 


are shown along with drawn illustrations. 
No specific pieces of music are dealt with, 
but where necessary the author gives ex- 
amples of melodic patterns. His explana- 
tions include practical accounts of tradi- 
tional methods of instruction and perform- 
ances for the koto, shamisen, and dancing, 
in relation to the social background of the 
times. (There seems to be some mistake 
concerning the figures for instruction fees, 
some of which seem to be too low.) In the 
chapter explaining Kabuki music the author 
has chosen a representative drama, Momiji- 
gari, and gives an elaborate description of 
how it is performed. In the Appendix 
there are: a chronological chart of the his- 
tory of music in Japan (there are some 
small mistakes); a general introduction to 
musical notation from gagaku to shamisen 
music; an account of the best places and 
times for hearing Japanese music in Tokyo; 
a list of recommended records (incomplete, 
since there are already more than 100 LP 
records on sale); an annotated bibliography 
(69 items, mainly Japanese books and essays); 
and an index that can also be used as a 
glossary (the Japanese script is included, 
and the long vowel marks that are omitted 
in the text are properly shown here). 

In any book that professes to give a 
general introduction to some subject, the 
most important thing is a sense of propor- 
tion, and from this point of view the book 
is well balanced. In handling the history, 
the author has summarized very adequately 
the work of Japanese scholars and does not 
put too much emphasis on this part. The 
heart of the book lies more in its account 
of the actual playing of the music and of 
the instruments. The author gives vivid- 
ness to his explanations here by referring 
freely to his own experience in learning the 
songs and shamisen of the nagauta and the 


‘drums of the hayashi. He also gives it 


authentic background with the help of his 
research made among the Japanese artists. 
Since knowledge of and interest in the sub- 
ject among Western people has so far lain 
mainly in the musical instruments, more 
has been written about gagaku and s6- 
kyoku, but this book treats gagaku briefly— 
perhaps, even, too briefly. 

I would like here to point out a few 
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places which might be improved or further 
elucidated in future studies. The author 
divides shamisen music into the narrative 
style (katarimono) and the lyric style (uta- 
mono, utaimono is not correct) and gives a 
thorough explanation of the latter style, the 
specific field in which the author made his 
studies. In explaining the narrative style, 
however, he refers to the Gidayu-bushi (the 
music for the Bunraku doll drama) as its 
representative style, and with the various 
kinds of katarimono (or jdruri) touches only 
upon the history. It can also be said that 
some of his explanations here are slightly 
arbitrary (p. 190). Concerning shamisen 
music, again, there is quite a contrast be- 
tween Yedo (Tokyo) music and Kamigata 
(Kyoto and Osaka) music, yet the author 
does not give enough explanation of this 
interesting feature. This reviewer cannot 
agree with the selection of Gompachi as 
a representative work in the Tokiwazu-bushi 
style which forms one school of the katari- 
mono. It would also have been better if 
there were a rather fuller account of the 
repertory. Nor is there as much comment as 
would have been desirable on the subjects of 
rhythm and tone quality. In Japanese music 
one of the basic characteristics is the refined 
rhythm, which actually consists of a fitted 
rhythm and a free rhythm, the latter emerg- 
ing in contrast to the fitted rhythm. Anoth- 
er characteristic is the keen sensitivity 
toward the timbre of the instruments. The 
author’s range of studies have probably 


not yet embraced these questions adequate- 
ly. Some of the drawings of instruments 
have slight mistakes and there are misread- 
ings in some of the names: on p. 68, Densho 
should be Bonshé; p. 95 Gogen....Gekkin; 
p- 99 Kyu....Gyo; Yotsu....Otsu; Ho.... 
Mo; San... .Sen. 

It is not such slight mistakes and in- 
adequacies, however, that set the quality of 
this book. When we consider the size and 
scope of the work, when we know that the 
author accumulated all the material (includ- 
ing the seven. colored plates) for this book 
during two short years of study in Japan, 
and when we find that he has covered every 
genre in the musical world of Japan over 
the thousand years of its history, at the 
same time cultivating such an accurate 
knowledge of his subject, it is clear that 
the book is worthy of the highest praise. 

The author’s personality would seem 
to be reflected in this study. This is sug- 
gested by his tendency to show more interest 
in the bright joviality of the Kabuki and 
folk entertainments. There is, though, a 
spiritual aspect to Japanese music that is 
austerely severe and which runs very deep. 
This is a difficult subject, but an aesthetic 
examination of this side also is extremely 
important if a complete evaluation of Japan- 
ese music is to be achieved. I hope Dr. 
Malm will adopt a rather more objective 
approach in his future studies. 


Kishibe Shigeo 


| Approximately twenty copies of the Japan Quarterly Vol. VII, No. 1, went out with 
imperfect pagination uncorrected. We apologize sincerely for any inconvenience caused 
to our readers, and shall be glad to exchange such copies for perfect ones, without charge. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


December, 1959-February, 1960 


The Bank of Japan raises official discount rates by ¥0.001 per ¥100 per diem 
to prevent the economy from expanding too rapidly. (Commercial banks raise 
their standard interest rates by a similar amount, effective Dec. 9.) 

The Italian Institute of Culture is reopened in Tokyo. 

U.S. Commerce Secretary Frederick H. Mueller arrives for a four-day visit 
and urges liberalization of Japan’s import policics to forestall possible restric- 
tive U.S. import measures. 

The Welfare Ministry's 1959 White Paper on National Welfare shows a life 
span at the moment of 64.9 years for Japanese men and 69.6 years for women. 

The first group of 957 Korean repatriates leaves Niigata aboard two Russian 
ships for Chongjin in North Korea. 

The Episcopal Church in the U.S. signs a contract with the General Dynamics 
Corp. for the purchase of an experimental atomic reactor for RikkyO University 
in Tokyo. 

Japan and Czechoslovakia sign a commerce treaty in Tokyo. 

Japan’s trade with Russia under their second trade agreement, which expired 
Nov. 30, registered an unfavorable balance of $28,000,000, (Exports totaled 
$27,600,000) 

Tokyo’s population as of Nov. | was 9,127,460, it is announced. 

The Supreme Court unanimously reverses the Tokyo District Court decision 
that the stationing of U.S. Forces in Japan is unconstitutional. It orders a 
retrial of the Sunakawa Case, in which seven defendants were acquitted of a 
charge of trespass during a 1957 demonstration against expansion of the US. 
Air Force base at Tachikawa. 

Lower House Speaker Kat6 Rydgord refers four Socialist Diet members, in- 
cluding Party Secretary-General Asanuma Inejiré, to the Disciplinary Committee 
for their active role in the Nov. 27 demonstration that broke into the Diet 
grounds. Socialist Diet members boycott the session. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry estimates the 1959 rice crop to be an all- 
time record high of 12,501,000 tons. 

The Posis and Telecommunications Ministry and the All-Communications 
Workers’ Union reach agreement on the two-year-old dispute concerning ILO 
Convention 87 and wage issues. The Government will ratify and adopt the 
ILO Convention. 

The Lower House approves the Liberal-Democratic Party bill to ban demon- 
strations around the Diet Building. All Opposition members boycott the 
session. (Upper House action on the bill is carried over to the 34th regular 
Diet session opening Dec. 29.) 

Lower House Vice-Speaker Masaki Kiyoshi (Socialist) submits his resignation 
in protest against Speaker Katd’s action in referring Socialists to the Disciplinary 
Committee. (The Lower House accepts the resignation on Jan. 30.) 

It is announced that Japan’s population, as of Oct. 1, was 92,970,000, an 
increase of 960,000 in one year. 

The Government decides to free the import of raw cotton and wool in April, 
1961. 
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The Diet adjourns after a 63-day extraordinary session. 

The Diet convenes for a 150-day regular session. (Goes into recess on 
Dec. 30 until Jan. 30.) 

The Bank of Japan note issue reaches an all-time high of ¥1,166,000 million. 

South Vietnam ratifies its reparations and loan agreements with Japan. 


Sudan lifts all the restrictions imposed in April, 1958, on the import of 
Japanese goods. 

The Asahi Shimbun announces the names of seven recipients of the 1959 
Asahi Culture Award and one of the Asahi Social Work Award. 

KO6no Ichiré declares in Ise City that Prime Minister Kishi should resign 
after the Diet approves the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 

International Trade and Industry Minister Ikeda Hayato calls for steps to 
promote friendly relations with Communist China. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama and U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II 
agree on the new U5S.-Japan Security Treaty and agreement on the facilities, 
areas and status of U.S. Forces in Japan, thus concluding 15 months of negotia- 
tions in Tokyo. (On Jan. 14, the Cabinet approves the agreements.) 

It is announced that Japan’s foreign exchange reserves at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1959, totaled $1,322 million, an increase of $461 million during 1959. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry announces that estimated agricultural 
production in 1959 reached an all-time high of ¥1,588,000 million, an increase 
of 44 per cent over 1958, and an agricultural income of ¥1,068,000 million, 
an increase of 5.5 per cent. 

Raw silk sales in 1959 reached a postwar high of 275,600 bales, with exports 
reaching 98,500 bales, the highest since 1950. 

It is announced that exports on the basis of customs clearance totaled a 
record high of $3,457 million during 1959. Imports were $3,598 million, leaving 
an adverse balance of $141,000,000. 

Prof. Hiratsuka Masutoku of Kyishii University is appointed director of 
the UNESCO Education Bureau. 

japan and the U.S. begin talks in Japan on the cost of 200 Lockheed F-104J 
Starfighter jet planes to be manufactured in Japan for the Air Self-Defense 
Force. (On Jan. 26 the National Defense Council approves the agreed price of 
$1,120,000 per plane and a '¥Y96,800 million ($269,000,000) program, while the 
U.S. agrees to pay 27,000 million ($75,000,000) as its share in the costs. 

Japan and South Vietnam exchange documents ratifying their reparations 
and loan agreements signed on May 13, 1959. 

The Asia Oil Co. and the Soviet Petroleum Corp. sign a six-year contract 
for the purchase of 1,500,000 tons of Baku crude oil. Six major Japanese iron- 
steel companies and the Soviet Trade Mission in Tokyo agree on a three-year 
contract for the purchase of 695,000 tons of Sakhalin coking coal. 

The Cabinet approves the fiscal 1960 general accounts budget of ¥1,569,674 
million and an investment-loan program of '¥594,100 million. 

The Foreign Office announces that the trade payments agreement with Brazil 
expires on Jan. 16. Settlement will be freed and paid in dollars. 

The Cabinet decides to free $264,000,000, or about 53 per cent, of the foreign 
currency budget for invisible trade and non-trade items, and to increase the 
budget for the last half of the current fiscal year by $18,000,000. 

About 700 members of the leftist Zengakuren invade Tokyo International 
Airport to block the departure of Prime Minister Kishi, due to sign the new 
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US.-Japan Security Treaty in Washington. (Police evict the students on Jan. 
16, prior to Mr. Kishi’s departure, and arrest 78 students.) 

The new US.-Japan Security Treaty and seven other documents are signed in 
the White House in Washington. 

Following an Eisenhower-Kishi conference in Washington, a White House 
announcement says President Eisenhower will visit Japan about June 20 and 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Japan have been invited to visit the 
US. 

Prime Minister Kishi goes to Ottawa, Canada, for a two-day visit. He dis- 
cusses trade and disarmament with Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. 

The Democratic Socialist Party holds its inaugural general meeting in Tokyo. 
Nishio Suehiro is elected Central Committee Chairman and Sone Eki is named 
Secretary-General of the new political party. 

Prime Minister Kishi returns from his visit to the U.S. and Canada. 

The Cabinet approves the Economic Planning Board's fiscal 1960 economic 
program, which anticipates a 6.6 per cent expansion of the national economy. 

The Bank of Japan announces that foreign exchange revenue for 1959 totaled 
$4,046 million, an increase of $530,000,000 over the 1958 figure. Payments totaled 
$3,565 million, an increase of $566,000,000. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko hands to Ambassador Kadowaki Suemitsu 
in Moscow an aide-mémoire criticizing the US.-Japan Security Treaty and 
declares Russia will not return the Habomai and Shikotan islands until foreign 
troops are withdrawn from Japan. (On Feb. 5, Japan declares that the Soviet 
refusal to return the islands violates the 1956 Russo-Japanese Joint Declaration. 
and calls the Soviet action unwarranted interference in the domestic affairs of 
Japan.) 

The regular Diet session reconvenes after its one-month year-end recess. 
Socialist Nakamura Takaichi is elected Vice-Speaker of the Lower House. 

The Japan Arabia Oil Co. announces its first test well in the Persian Gulf 
struck oil with an estimated daily production of 1,000 kiloliters. 


Lower House Speaker Kat6 Rydgord resigns, and Kiyose Ichiré (Liberal- 
Democrat) is elected in his place. 

The Cabinet decides to increase rice imports from Burma by 15,000 tons to 
45,000 tons to meet Burmese demands for increased imports to balance its 
adverse trade with Japan. (On Feb. 10 Burma ends its suspension of trade 
with Japan, effective since Dec. 21.) 

The Government submits to the Lower House bills to ratify the new U/S.- 
Japan Security Treaty and agreement on the facilities, areas and status of 
US. Forces in Japan. 

Raw silk and silk textile exports in 1959 totaled $112,075,000, it is announced. 

January trade on the basis of customs clearance shows an unfavorable balance 
of $113,000,000 despite a postwar export record high of $217,000,000. 

The Antarctic expedition ship “Sdya” completes the landing of 154 tons of 
supplies by helicopters and snow tractors for a 15-member wintering team at 
Shéwa Base on Ongul Island, und begins its return voyage to Japan. 

A National Railway Corporation’s test train sets a new speed record of 
165 kilometers per hour for narrow-gauge railways on the Tohoku trunk line. 

The Finance Ministry relaxes controls on foreign exchange funds for overseas 
travel and remittances affecting about 70 per cent of non-trade foreign exchange 
funds. 
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Japan and Cambodia sign a new trade agreement in Phnom-Penh. 

The Finance Ministry announces that foreign trade firms may hold dollar and 
pound funds earned from exports for 20 days in order to pay for imports, 
the measure to be effective from April 1. 

Japan protests the French nuclear-bomb test in the Sahara Desert made earlier 
the same day. 

Japan protests the Feb. 12 sinking of a Japanese fishing boat by a South 
Korean patrol ship. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry decides to free import of 
cowhides from dollar areas on July 1, and puts into effect measures liberalizing 
foreign exchange controls on funds for freight contracts, etc. 

Japan and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland sign their first trade 
arrangement, granting most-favored-nation treatment. 

Japan and the United States sign in Tokyo an agreement on the spending of 
¥2,360,475,431 in U.S. funds accumulated from sales of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. The funds will be used for hospitals, medical research, the Fulbright 
exchange program and other projects of mutual benefit. 

French Minister of State for Cultural Affairs and Mme. André Malraux 
arrive for a nine-day visit. (M. Malraux represents his Government at the 
opening of the Maison Franco-Japonaise in Tokyo on Feb. 22.) 

Her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess gives birth to a son in the Im- 
perial Household Hospital in Tokyo. 

U.S. military aid to Japan amounted to $106,067,000 during the last fiscal 
year, an estimated $115,174,000 during the current fiscal year and a total of 
$506,571,000 for the 1950-59 period, the U.S. Defense Department reports. 

Japan’s foreign exchange accounts in January show a $29,000,000 deficit. 

Another Soviet note attacking the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty is delivered 
to Ambassadar Kadowaki in Moscow. 

Japan and the Philippines open negotiations for a treaty of friendship, naviga- 
tion and commerce in Manila. 

The Cabinet approves a bill to establish an Overseas Economic Cooperation 
Fund providing for ¥5,240 million for industrial development loans to South- 
east Asian countries. 

Japan led the world in tonnage of vessels launched in 1959 with 1,722,577 
tons, according to Lloyd's Register of Shipping. 

The Tokyo stock market’s Dow-Jones average reaches ¥1,007.04. 

The tenth North Korean repatriation group of 1,024 persons sails from 
Niigata, bringing to 9,993 the Koreans who have left Japan in the ten repatria- 
tion sailings since Dec. 14. 

Eight women leaders, including Upper House member Fujiwara Michiko, 
leave for a three-week visit to Communist China. 


The infant Imperial Prince, son of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, is 
formally given the name and title of Hiro-no-Miya Naruhito in the traditional 
naming ceremony. 

Tokyo and New York are affiliated as sister cities. 
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